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FATIMA — FATIMIDS 





nical prayers of the Imamis in honour of 

Fatima: Shaykh ‘Abbas Kummi, Kulliyydt-i 

mafatih al-djindn, Tehran 1316(s.)/1937-8, 41 f., 

57, 301, 318, 322-4 (commentary: 244, 428, 

429, 488). An IsmA&‘ili work: al-Kadi al- 

Nu‘m4n, Da‘d@im al-Islam, ed. A. A. A, Fyzee, 

i, Cairo 1370/1951, 203 (fasbih of Fatima), 285, and 

index), Modern authors: Abu ’l-Hasan 

Marandi, Madjma‘ al-nirayn wa multaka al- 

bahrayn fi akwdl bad‘at Sayyid al-thakalayn wa 

umm al-sibtayn al-siddika al-kubra al-batdl al- 

‘adhr@ al-Sayyida Fatima al-Zahra?, Tebran 

1328/1907, chaps. I-23, 26-30, 35-7, 43-59 (cited 

by Massignon); ‘Imad al-Din Husayn al-Isfahani, 

Madjmi‘a-i zindigani-t cahardah ma‘sim, Tehran 

1330 (solar), i, 221-358; Muhsin al-Amin, A‘yan 

al-shia, ii, 535-639; Nama-i Fatimi, MS (Rieu, ii, 

708: ‘a Shi‘ite poem on the life of Fatimah’); 

A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Moham- 

mad, i, 199, 203, ii, 462; L. Caetani, Annali, 

Intr. 160, 1 A.H., § 53, 2 A.H., §§ 17, 102, 3 A.H., 

§ 11, 7 A.H., §§ 42, 47 no. 3,8 A.H., §§ 80, 203, 

11 A.H., §§ 19 n. I, 37 n. 3, 59, 202-3, 203 N. I, 

205-8, 238; H. Lammens, Fatima et les filles de 

Mahomet. Notes critiques pour l'étude de la Sira, 

Rome 1912 (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici); 

L. Massignon, Der gnostische Kultus der Fatima 

im schiitischen Islam, in Eranos Jahrbücher, 

1938, 167 ff.; idem, La Mubdhala de Médine et 

Vhyperdulie de Fatima, Paris 1955; idem, La 

notion du voeu et la dévotion musulmane à Fatima, 

in Studi orientalistict in onore di Giorgio Levi 

Della Vida, Rome 1956, ii, 102-26; B. A. Donald- 

son, The wild rue: a study of Muhammadan magic 

and folklore in Iran, London 1938, 39, 55, 69, 109, 

119; A. Bausani, Persia religiosa, Milan 1959, 188, 

384-6, 390. For the ta‘ziyas: E. Rossi and 

A. Bombaci, Elenco di drammi religiosi persiani 

(fondo Mss. Vaticani Cerulli), Vatican 1961 

(Studi e testi 209), index s.v. Fatima. 

(L. Veccra VAGLIERI) 

FATIMIDS, dynasty which reigned in North 
Africa, and later in Egypt, from 297/909 until 
§67/1171. 

‘Ubayd Allah (al-Mahdi), 297-322/909-34. 

Al-Ka?im, 322-34/934-46. 

Al-Mansir, 334-41/946-53. 

Al-Mu‘izz, 341-65/953-75. 

Al-‘Aziz, 365-86/975-96. 

Al-Hakim, 386-411/996-1021. 

Al-Zahir, 411-27/1021-36. 

Al-Mustansir, 427-87/1036-94. 

Al-Musta‘li, 487-95/1094-1101. 

Al-Amir, 495-525/1101-30. 

Al-Hafiz, 525-44/1130-49. 

Al-Zafir, 544-9/1149-54. 

Al-Faiz, 549-55/1154-60. 

Al-‘Adid, 555-67/1160-71. 

The dynasty takes its name from Fatima, for the 
Fatimid caliphs traced their origin to ‘Ali and 
Fatima. It is also possible that another Fatima, the 
daughter of Husayn, who transmitted some hadiths 
of her grandmother and had foreknowledge of the 
Mahdi, played a part in the attribution of this name 
(see L. Massignon, Fatima bint al-Husayn et Vorigine 
du nom dynastique ‘‘Fatimites”, in Akten des XXIV. 
intern. Orientalisten-Kongresses, Munich 1957, 368). 
It should also be mentioned that the mother of ‘Ali 
was a Hāşhimite called Fatima bint Asad (Ibn 
Hadjar, Jsdéba, Cairo 1328, iv, 380) and that among 
the Ahl-i Hakk she is connected with the legend of 
Salman (see al-Mokri, Le “secret indicible...”, 


in JA, ccl (1962), 375), who plays an important part 
in Fatimid tradition. 

According to W. Ivanow (Ismaili traditions con- 
cerning the rise of the Fatimids, Bombay 1942, Isl. 
Res. Ass, Series, no. 10, 80), the name Fatimiyyin, 
which, according to al-Tabari (iii, 2219, sub anno 289), 
had been adopted by the Bedouin Banu 'l-Asbagh 
of the Syrian desert whose leader was the Karmato- 
Isma‘ili Yahya b. Zikrawayh, was the first name of 
the Isma‘ilis. But Massignon (op. cit.) reminds us 
that the name is already found in Bashshar b. Burd, 
used in a pejorative sense, The origin of the Fatimid 
movement, which in North Africa brought the 
Fatimids to power in the person of ‘Ubayd Allah 
al-Mahdi, must be sought in Isma‘ilism [see 1sMA‘iL- 
Liyya], a Shi doctrine which was at the same time 
political and religious, philosophical and social, 
and whose adherents expected the appearance of a 
Mahdi descended from the Prophet through ‘Ali 
and Fatima, in the line of Isma‘il, son of Dja‘far 
al-Sadik. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FATIMIDS 


The Fatimids trace their origin to Isma‘il, but as 
they did not announce their genealogy publicly 
and officially for some time, and as, during the 
period of the Hidden Imams, the satr [q.v.], the names 
of the imams between Muhammad b. Isma‘il and 
‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi were intentionally left in 
the dark, several different genealogies became 
current; with the result that, even today, the origin 
of the Fatimids is still wrapped in obscurity. The 
enemies of the Fatimids denied their descent from 
‘Ali and declared that they were impostors. Fol- 
lowing the ancient Arab habit of giving a Jewish 
origin to people they hate (Goldziher, Muh. St., 
i, 204), ‘Ubayd Allah has even been presented as the 
son of a Jew. 

According to the traditional Fatimid genealogy, 
‘Ubayd Allah was the son of Husayn b. Ahmad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Dija‘far 
al-Sadik. The general anti-Fatimid tradition has it 
that he was the son of Husayn b. Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Maymin al-Kaddah, that he was 
really called Sa‘id, and that it was only in North 
Africa that he took the name of “Ubayd Allāh (or 
‘Abd Allah) and claimed to be of SAlid descent and 
to be the Mahdi (on Maymiin al-Kaddab and his 
son ‘Abd Allah and their relations with Dja‘far 
al-Sadik and his grandson Muhammad b. IsmAa‘il, 
see ‘ABD ALLAH B. MAYMUN). 

On the genealogy of the Fatimids, the different 
forms, both anti-Fatimid and Ismdé‘ili, in which it 
has been presented, and the complex problems which 
it raises and which seem to defy a satisfactory 
solution, information is to be found in various works: 
S. de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druzes, Paris 
1838; Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der Fatimiden-Chalifen, 
Göttingen 1881; C. H. Becker, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
Agyptens, Strasbourg 1902-3; De Goeje, Mémoire 
sur les Carmathes, Leiden 1886; P. H. Mamour, 
Polemics on the origin of the Fatimi Caliphs, London 
1924. The question has been studied afresh in more 
recent works: W. Ivanow, Ismaili traditions con- 
cerning the rise of the Fatimids, 1942, 154 Í., 223 f.; 
idem, Ismailis and Qarmatians, in JBRAS, 1940, 
70 {.; idem, The alleged founder of Ismailism, Bombay 
1946, 169 f. (Ism. Soc. Series, no. 1); B. Lewis, The 
origins of Isma‘%ilism, Cambridge 1940 (Arabic 
translation, Baghdad 1947). Still more recently have 
appeared: Husayn F. al-Hamdani, On the genealogy 
of Fatimid Caliphs, Cairo 1958, and W. Madelung, 
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Das Imamat in der friihen ismailitischen Lehre, in 
Isl., xxxvii (1961), an article which is a continuation 
of Fatimiden und Bahraingarmaten, in Isl., xxxiv | 
(1959). 

We can do no more here than glance at the ques- 
tions which are discussed in these works and the dif- 
ficulties which are encountered in studying the 
origin of the Fatimids, considering the many diver- 
gences which are found in the sources and the very 
different standpoints taken by the authors who con- 
cern themselves with these questions—even by the 
Isma‘ili writers, in considering whose works we must 
take into account the very different treatment they 
give to a question according to whether the work is 
exoteric or esoteric. 

Here are a few of the difficulties which arise: 

In the IsmA ‘ili sources the series of imams preceding 
‘Ubayd Allah is not everywhere the same and the 
names do not always agree (see Ivanow, Rise, 46 f.). 
Even the name of the father of ‘Ubayd Allah varies; 
there is one tradition which presents him as the son 
not of Husayn but of one Ahmad. ‘Ubayd Allah 
appears sometimes as ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, but on the 
other hand an ‘Ali b. al-Husayn is considered as a 
fourth Hidden Imam, not found in the list given 
above. Was Husayn, the father of ‘Ubayd Allah, 
the regular imam or was the imam not rather 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, uncle of ‘Ubayd Allah? 
In that case the uncle would not have been able to 
hand down the imamate to ‘Ubayd Allah, since the 
doctrine decrees that, apart from the case of Hasan 
and Husayn, it is transmitted only from father to son. 
This Muhammad b. Ahmad bears also the name of 
Abū ‘Ali al-Hakim with the kunya Abu ’1-Shala‘la‘ 
(or Shalaghlagh) and the surname Sa‘id al-Khayr. 
He is also presented as the father of ‘Ubayd Allah. 
As ‘Ubayd Allah is also Sa‘id, it can be seen what a 
source of confusion these different names must have 
been (see Rise, 31, Madelung, Imamat, 56, 71, 75, 
and similarly S. de Sacy and De Goeje). 

Ubayd Allah himself gave other versions of his 
origin than that of the Fatimid tradition mentioned 
above. In a letter to the IsmA‘ili community of the 
Yemen (see Madelung, 70), he claims to be descended 
not from Isma‘il b. Dja‘far, but from another son 
of Dja‘far, ‘Abd Allah. In the interview which he had 
with ‘Abdan, the emissary of Hamdan Karmat, as 
it is reported by Akhi Muhsin (admittedly a strongly 
anti-Fatimid sharif), ‘Ubayd Allah claimed a Kaddahi 
descent (Madelung, 60). 

A further uncertainty lies in the relationship 
between ‘Ubayd Allah and the second Fatimid 
caliph, Muhammad Abu ’l-Ķāsim al-Ka?im bi-amr 
Allah. The latter bears the name attributed by 
tradition to the expected Mahdi who must have the 
same name as the Prophet; the Ka’im is strictly the 
Mahdi (the two names are used interchangeably). 
‘Ubayd Allah took the title of al-Mahdi, but did he 
really in his heart consider himself as the expected 
Mahdi, given that he did not have the necessary 
characteristics? Al-Ka?im may not have been the 
son of ‘Ubayd Allah, although the latter always 
considered him officially as his son. According to the 
Ghayat al-mawalid of al-Khattab b. al-Hasan (6th/ 
12th century), he was the son of that fourth Hidden 
Imam ‘Ali mentioned above (see Ivanow, Rise, 
texts, 37, and Madelung, 77). “Ubayd Allah’s attitude 
to Abu ’l-Kasim al-K4?im in conferring on him when 
he entered Rakkada a rank apparently superior to 
his own (see the facts in Madelung, 66, and see also 
72) seems to imply that he considered Abu ’l-Kasim 
as the awaited Mahdi. Similar doubts are raised by 
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various other details concerning al-Ka?im (see 
Ivanow, Rise, 50, 204 and the Sirat Dja‘far al- 
Hadjtb, 304, tr. in Hespéris, 1952, 120). However it 
is difficult to be definite on this subject. 

Another difficulty is that arising from the contra- 
diction between the official genealogy and that which 
links the Fatimids with Maymiin al-Kaddah. Even 
in the reign of al-Mu‘izz, the fourth Fatimid caliph, 
an attempt was made in certain heterodox Ismaili 
circles to reconcile the two genealogies by identifying 
‘Abd Allah b. Maymūn al-Kadd&ah with the ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Djafar of the 
Fatimid genealogy and thus introducing a non-‘Alid 
into the family (see Ivanow, Rise, 140; S. M. Stern, 
Heterodox Isma‘ilism at the time of al-Mu‘isz, in 
BSOAS, xviiji (1955), 12 f.). B. Lewis resolves the 
contradiction by showing, on the evidence of Ismaili 
and Druze works, how it was possible to consider the 
Kaddahis as Fatimid imams, as the result of a 
spiritual adoption. Among the IsmA‘ilis spiritual 
paternity holds an important place beside physical 
paternity. (It may be recalled that in his letter to 
the community of the Yemen, ‘Ubayd Allah, who 
included in the list of the imams his uncle Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad, stated that he himself was called 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad because he was fi’l-batin 
the son of this Muhammad b. Ahmad, who trans- 
mitted the imamate to him: see Husayn F. Hamdani, 
in Madelung, 71-2). 

Apart from the real, true imams, descended from 
‘Ali and Fatima, and called mustakarr (literally 
‘permanent’), there were, says B. Lewis, imams 
called mustawda‘, trustees or guardians of the imã- 
mate (on these two terms see Stern, op. cit., 16), 
whose function was to “veil” the true imam in order 
to protect him, and who acted by right of an assign- 
ment (tafwid) which so to speak allowed them to 
enter the family of the true imams. Maymiin al-Kad- 
dah, who had received from Dija‘far al-Sadik the 
charge of his grandson Muhammad b. Isma‘il, said 
that his own son ‘Abd Allah was the spiritual son 
of Muhammad b. Isma‘il and his heir, and it is by 
virtue of this that he proclaimed him imam. Thus a 
series of Kaddahi imams is found side by side with 
a series of ‘Alid imams. The last Kaddahi of the 
series was ‘Ubayd Allah Sa‘id, the mustawda‘ imam 
of al-Ka’im, the SAlid and mustakarr imam. Thus, in 
the person of al-K4’im, the imamate returned to the 
SAlid family. 

For all the questions which arise and which cannot 
be dealt with here, reference should be made to the 
very detailed and fully documented article of 
Madelung on the imamate in early Isma‘ili doctrine, 
to which we shall return when discussing the religious 
policy of the Fatimids. 

From the historical point of view, that which 
concerns us directly in this question of the genealogy 
is the attitude of the ‘Abbasids, who naturally con- 
tested the ‘Alid origin of their rivals the Fatimids, 
to whom it gave great prestige. “Arib (sub anno 302, 
51 f.), following al-Sili, reveals that at Baghdad 
at this time it was said that the master of the Maghrib 
was descended from a freedman of Ziyad b. Abihi’s 
{g.v.] chief of police. All the same, it was not until 
later that official documents appeared, signed by 
jurists and ‘Alids, one of 402/1011 and the other of 
444/1052, which denied that they were of SAlid origin 
(see Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 255; Ibn al- 
Athir, sub annis 402, 444; Ibn Khaldin, Proleg., tr. 
de Slane, i, 39, tr. Rosenthal, i, 45, and Hist. des 
Berbéres, tr. ii, 55; al-Makrizi, Ittt“dz, Cairo ed., 58 f.; 
Abu ’l-MahAsin, Cairo ed., iv, 229, V, 53; cf. Goldziher, 
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Die Streitschrift des Gazdli gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, 
Leiden 1915, 15). 

The Sunni historians are in general not well disposed 
towards the Fatimids. Hardly any of them except 
al-Makrizi and Ibn Khaldin pronounce their ‘Alid 
descent to be authentic. Moreover, the argument 
advanced by these two writers that ‘Ubayd Allah 
would not have been persecuted by the ‘Abbasids if 
they had not been convinced of the ‘SAlid descent of 
the Fatimids is not very convincing, for, ‘Alid or not, 
he represented ideas which were dangerous to those 
in power and it was natural that the authorities 
should harry him. While the supporters of the 
Fatimids refer to their dynasty as ‘Alid (al-dawla 
al-“alawiyya: see e.g. al-Mu’ayyad fi ’l-Din, Siva, 
passim), several Sunni historians speak of them only 
as ‘Ubaydids and as the ‘Ubaydid dynasty. Ibn 
Hamado (Hammad [q.v.]) calls them mulak Bani 
“<Ubayd. Similarly Abu ’l-Mahasin speaks of al-Mu‘izz 
al-‘Ubaydi, al-‘Aziz al-‘Ubaydi. 


FOUNDATION OF THE DYNASTY 


Whoever ‘Ubayd Allah-Sa‘id may have been, he 
laid the foundations of the dynasty in North Africa. 
He lived at Salamiyya in Syria, a centre of Isma‘ili 
propaganda. The way had been prepared for him by 
the da‘is(q.v.], the Isma‘ili missionaries. Ibn Hawshab 
Manstr al-Yaman, the da‘ of the Yemen, where he 
was firmly established, had sent missionaries into 
North Africa, the last and most important of whom 
was Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Shīʻi [¢.v.}. When ‘Ubayd 
Allah decided to leave Salamiyya, either to escape 
‘Abbasid investigations, or as the result of the obscure 
affair of a conspiracy against him within the Isma‘ili 
movement (that of the “three Karmati brothers” as 
Ivanow puts it in Rise, 75 f.), he could have gone 
either to the Yemen, or to North Africa, where the 
missionary Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i had been working 
successfully among the Kutama Berbers since 280/ 
893. He went first to Ramla in Palestine, thence to 
Egypt, probably in 291/903; then when he was 
harassed by the ‘Abbasid governor, and when his 
followers expected him to set off for the Yemen, he 
decided to go to North Africa where Abū ‘Abd Allah 
al-Shil was occupied in undermining the Aghlabi 
domination. Being unable to join the missionary at 
once, he went to Sidjilmasa where he was put under 
house arrest, if not actually imprisoned, by the amir 
of the country. It was there that Abi ‘Abd Allah, 
after having made himself master of the Aghlabi 
capital Rakkada and expelling Ziyadat Allah in 
Radjab 296/March gog, came to seek him to lead him 
in triumph, on 29 Rabi‘ II 297/15 January 910, to 
Rakkada where he publicly took the titles of Mahdi 
and of Amir al-Mu’minin (on all this, see, besides 
the historians, the Sirat Dja‘far al-Hddjib, one of 
the faithful companions of “Ubayd Allah, mentioned 
above). 


THE AFRICAN PERIOD OF THE FATIMID CALIPHATE 


The first four Fatimid caliphs, ‘Ubayd Allah al- 
Mahdf, al-Ka?im, al-Manstir and al-Mu‘izz, lived in 
North Africa, the last until, in 362/973, he left for 
Egypt, which had been conquered by his general 
Djawhar [q.v.]. 

During the African period, the Fatimid caliphs 
encountered many difficulties. In North Africa, split 
between Sunnism, mainly in its Maliki form, and 
Kharidjism, in its Ibadi and Sufri forms, the new 
doctrine could not fail to bring trouble. The existence 
in the Maghrib of two rival Berber groups, the Zenata 
in the west and the Sanhadja (who included the 
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Kutama) in the east, was a further disrupting factor. 
Settled in the centre and the west of the country were 
two dynasties of eastern origin, the Kharidji Rusta- 
mids of Tahert and the (‘Alid) Idrisids of Fez, which 
the new dynasty could not allow to remain independ- 
ent. The Umayyads of Spain were in possession of a 
part of the Maghribi territory lying nearest to the 
Iberian peninsula. Finally, if we consider that, from 
the very beginning, the new masters of Ifrikiya had 
considered it only as a base from which to move on, 
that they intended one day to move to the East, 
to supplant the ‘Abbasids there, that in order to do 
this they had to keep up a powerful and expensive 
army and a navy of some consequence, and that apart 
from this they were to come into a troubled in- 
heritance in Sicily, the full scope of the difficulties 
with which they were faced becomes clear. To solve 
all the problems which the situation presented to 
them, Fatimid caliphs could rely only on a fairly 
restricted number of supporters, apart from the 
Kutama, who were not always tractable, and on 
their own political skill and their energy. It is a wonder 
that they succeeded. 

Within his own party, ‘Ubayd Allah was not long 
in coming into conflict with the dá‘ Abū SAbd Allāh, 
either because the latter had doubts of his really 
being the Mahdi, or because his master had limited 
his power. ‘Ubayd Allah had Abi ‘Abd Allah and 
his brother assassinated, and this provoked a revolt 
of the Kutaéma, who proclaimed a new Mahdi, a 
child. The revolt was suppressed with much blood- 
shed. Later, in the reigns of al-Mansir and al-Mu‘izz, 
there were discords within the Fatimid family itself, 
hints of which are revealed in the Sirat al-ustadh 
Diawhar (see the translation of this work by M. 
Canard, 19, 91 f., 147, 150, 174, 181); the revocation 
of the investiture of Tamim, the son of al-Mu‘izz, 
as wali al-‘ahd is compatible with this (op. cit., 
213 and n., 339 and 467). In addition, it was ne- 
cessary to combat extremist opinions within the 
sect (see below). 

In the religious and politico-religious field, the 
Fatimids had to struggle in North Africa against 
both Sunni and Kharidji opposition. The Maliki 
Sunni opposition has been well explained by G. 
Margais in his work La Berbérie musulmane et l'Orient 
au Moyen Age, Paris 1946, in the chapter Les causes 
du divorce, 136 f., which, although based on prejudiced 
Sunni sources, gives a striking picture of the mani- 
festations of this opposition, which was sometimes 
sternly quelled and at other times extinguished by 
bribery. In M. Bencheneb, Classes des savants de 
UT frikiya, 288-304, is to be found the curious story 
of a doctrinal controversy between some jurists and 
the brother of the Da‘i. This opposition, however, 
seriously troubled those in power only when Kay- 
rawan, although very orthodox, made a temporary 
alliance with the Kharidji Abū Yazid [q.v.]. Indeed, 
on the Kharidji side, the opposition took a very 
dangerous form with the revolt of this curious per- 
sonality, who took possession of several important 
towns, laid siege for a year to Mahdiyya, and was not 
defeated until 336/947. The revolt, which began in 
332/943-4, exhausted al-Ka?im, who succumbed to 
the fatigues of war at Sis, and it did not end until 
the reign of al-Mansir. Abū Yazid, supported by the 
Umayyad ruler of Cordova, brought the Fatimid 
dynasty to the brink of ruin. 

The Zenāta of the west were another source of 
difficulty. The Kharidji Rustamids of Tahert had 
been expelled in 296/909 by Aba “Abd Allah al-Shi‘i, 


l but a revolt broke out and the place had to be re- 
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taken in 299/911 by Matala b. Habis who next, 
subjugating the Idrisid, took possession of Fez in 
308/920, then of Sidjilmasa in 309/921. After the 
death of Masala, his lieutenant and successor, Misa 
b. Abi ’1 ‘Afiya, effectively subdued the Maghrib, 
taking Fez from the Idrisids, but he ended by de- 
fecting to the Umayyad ruler in 320/932. Also al- 
Ka?im, who had already conducted campaigns in 
the Maghrib during his father’s lifetime and founded 
the fortress town of Masila (Muhammadiyya) in the 
Zab, was obliged, after his accession, to send an ex- 
pedition to reconquer Fez and all the western 
Maghrib from Ibn al-‘Afiya, as well as Tahert. He 
re-established the Idrisids in their domains, but under 
Fatimid authority. It was only al-Mu‘izz who, 
through his wise and prudent behaviour and the 
military skill of his general Djawhar, subdued all the 
west and re-established peace there, as the result of 
a great campaign by Djawhar, extending as far as 
the Atlantic. The same caliph had also pacified 
the Aurés and defeated the maritime offensive of 
the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Rahman III in 344/955. 

In order to have a window open onto the East, 
Ubayd Allah founded on the eastern coast of Ifrikiya 
the town of al-Mahdiyya, which he made his capital 
in 308/920. A few years after his accession he tried 
to establish himself in Egypt. But the two expeditions 
which his son al-Ka?im made in 301-2/913-5 and 
307-9/919-21 were unsuccessful and, after initial 
successes which led him at one time as far as the 
gates of al-Fustat and at another time to Fayyim, 
they ended in heavy defeats. In the second expedition, 
the Fatimid fleet was destroyed. Barka, however, 
remained in Fatimid hands. After his accession, al- 
Ka?im tried a third time in 323/925 to conquer Egypt, 
but again without success. 

Tn none of these operations does the Fatimid ruler 
seem to have been helped by any campaign undertaken 
on their side by the Karmatis of Bahrain; this is 
contrary to the opinion advanced by De Goeje (on 
this subject see W. Madelung, Fatimiden und Bahrain- 
garmaten, in Isl., xxxiv (1959), 46 f., who denies that 
there was a collaboration between Fatimids and 
Karmatis and maintains that the letter of ‘Ubayd 
Allah to Abū Tahir after the taking of the Black 
Stone—for which see the historians sub anno 317— 
is no proof of an alliance between Fatimids and 
Karmatis). 

The new power, as successor of the Aghlabids, 
could not be indifferent to Sicily. But two successive 
governors sent to Sicily had to withdraw, and the 
inhabitants elected a governor of their own, Ibn 
Kurhub. He declared for the ‘Abbasid caliph and 
twice sent a fleet against Ifrikiya, but the second 
time the fleet suffered a serious defeat; finally the 
Sicilians rid themselves of Ibn Kurhub by giving 
him up to ‘Ubayd Allah, who had him put to death 
in 304/916. It was only after this that a new Fatimid 
governor was able to take possession of the island. 
But Sicily was later to suffer disturbances. In 336/948 
al-Mansir sent as governor al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. al- 
Kalbi, and from then on it was from this family that 
the governors of Sicily were taken, tending more and 
more towards autonomy. 

The Fatimid caliphs of North Africa were naturally 
driven to fight against the Byzantines who were 
settled in Sicily and to exchange embassies with them. 
Several times armies and fleets were sent from 
Ifrikiya against the Byzantines in Italy and in 
Sicily. During the time of “Ubayd Allah, at a date 
which is uncertain (between 914 and 918) the Byzan- 
tine emperor concluded a treaty with the governor 
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of Sicily, by which he undertook to pay annually 
a tribute of 22,000 gold pieces; some years later the 
caliph reduced this to 11,000, to thank the emperor 
Romanus Lecapenus for having freed the African 
ambassadors whose ship had been captured when they 
were travelling to the court of the king of the Bul- 
gars, in the company of Bulgar emissaries who had 
come to Africa to propose to the Fatimid ruler an 
alliance against Byzantium. Because of this the 
projected alliance between Fatimids and Bulgars 
fell through. At about the same time an expedition 
was sent from Africa against Genoa, Corsica and 
Sardinia. In the time of al-Ka?im, during the revolt 
of Girgenti (see pJIRDJENT and Amari, Storia, ii, 
218 f.; Vasiliev, Byz. et les Arabes, ii, 261), the 
Emperor tried to support the rebels. Al-Mansir, 
at the height of his struggle against Abū Yazid, 
received in 335/946 a Byzantine embassy, which 
had come to apprise itself of the situation. In 
the time of al-Mu‘izz, during the hostilities with 
the Umayyads, the Umayyad caliph having in 
344/955-6 asked and obtained from the Emperor 
help against the Fatimid caliph, the Emperor 
proposed to al-Mu‘izz that he would withdraw 
his troops if he was willing to grant him a long- 
term truce. Al-Mu‘izz refused, and sent in 345/956-7 
a fleet under the command of ‘Ammar (of the Kalbi 
family) and Djawhar, which gained a great success 
over the Byzantines and disembarked troops in 
Italy, but was scattered by a storm on the return 
voyage. It was after this that in 346/957-8 a Byzantine 
ambassador came to bring tribute and obtained a 
truce of five years. This truce was broken by al- 
Mu‘izz when the Cretans appealed to him for help 
against Byzantium. Al-Mu‘izz’s help to the Cretans, 
if it was sent, was of no use (see M. Canard, Les 
sources arabes de V’histoire byzantine, in Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines, xix (1961), 284f., and on the 
embassy of 346 and related events, S. M. Stern, An 
embassy of the Byzantine Emperor to the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mu‘izz, in Byzantion, xx (1950), 239-58; 
on other Byzantine embassies, see Amari, Storia, 
ii, 314-22). 

Some years later, in the time of Nicephorus Phocas, 
who had refused to continue to pay the tribute and 
had resumed hostilities in Sicily, the Fatimid army 
and fleet inflicted two defeats on the Byzantines 
(Battle of Rametta and Battle of the Straits) at the 
beginning of 965. The resulting negotiations ended 
in a peace treaty in 356/967, and this treaty was 
concluded all the more easily as al-Mu‘izz was engaged 
at the time in preparing his Egyptian expedition. 


THE Conquest or Ecypt} 


The success of al-Mu‘izz in North Africa had al- 
lowed him to devote himself to the pursuit of an 
eastern policy, and to undertake the conquest of 
Egypt in which ‘Ubayd Allah and al-Ka?im had failed. 
The conquest, carefully planned in its practical 
aspects, and psychologically by skilful political 
propaganda (see G. Wiet, L’Egypte arabe, vol. iv 
of Hist. de la Nat. Egypt., 147 f., and M. Canard, 
Liimpérialisme des Fatimides et leur propagande, 
in AIEO-Alger, vi, 167 f.) in a country which was in 
a state of internal chaos and ravaged by famine, was 
achieved without much difficulty by Djawhar, who 
entered al-Fustat on 12 Sha‘ban 358/1st July 969. 
Egypt then became for two centuries a Shi country, 
at least superficially. Djawhar had the name of the 
‘Abbasid caliph suppressed in the kkutba, but in- 
troduced Shii formulae only very gradually. He 
concentrated at first on taking measures against 
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the famine and on restoring order, and acted with 
considerable generosity. To house his troops he built 
a new town—Cairo—and laid the first stone of the 
al-Azhar mosque on 24 Djumada I 359/4 April 970. 


Tue FATiImips IN EGYPT 


1. Territorial expansion: its vicissitudes. 
Djawhar made great efforts to extend Fatimid 
domination beyond the frontiers of Egypt over the 
countries which were dependencies of the Ikhshidid 
emirate. The two holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
where the gold liberally distributed by al-Mu‘izz 
had achieved its propagandist purpose, surrendered 
readily in 359/970-1, and remained under Fatimid 
suzerainty, apart from a few interruptions over 
questions of money, until the reign of al-Mustansir. 
It was more difficult to establish a foothold in Syria, 
for there the Ikhshidid governor had made a pact 
with the Karmatis of Bahrayn, who in turn had 
the support of the Buwayhid ruler of Baghdad. 
Djawhar’s lieutenant, Dja‘far al-Falah, was able to 
seize Damascus, but he was killed in a battle against 
the leader of the Karmatis, al-Hasan al-A‘sam, at 
the end of 360/August 971 (on the attitude of the 
Karmatis to the Fatimids see al-Makrizi, J#i‘dz, 
248 f.; De Goeje, op. cit., 183 f.; Hasan Ibrahim 
Hasan and Taha Sharaf, al-Mu‘izz, 115 f.; Madelung, 
Fat. und Bahraingarm., 62 fÍ. and AL-HASAN AL-A‘SAM). 
The Karmati intended to proceed without delay as 
far as Egypt, but he encountered a successful defence 
by Diawhar (end of 361/December 971) and fled. 
All the same Djawhar was able to re-occupy only a 
part of Palestine. Al-Hasan al-A‘sam returned to 
attack Cairo in 363/ beginning of 974, while al- 
Mu‘izz, who had left Ifrikiya on 21 Shawwal 361/ 
5 August 972, entrusting the government of the 
Maghrib to the Sanhadji Berber chief Bulukkin, 
was already in Cairo, which he had entered on 7 
Ramadan 362/11 June 973. But the Bedouin auxili- 
aries of al-Hasan al-A‘sam, won over by Fatimid gold, 
abandoned him and he was routed. Following this 
the Fatimid army was able to reoccupy Damascus, 
but shortly afterwards Damascus fell into the hands 
of a Turkish adventurer, Alptekin, against whom 
al-Mu‘izz, on the eve of his death in 365/975, was 
proposing to march. 

The new caliph al-‘Aziz succeeded in re-taking 
Damascus in 368/978, but in order to procure the 
withdrawal of the Karmatis, who supported Alptekin, 
he was obliged to pay them tribute. Possession of 
Palestine and Syria was necessary to al-‘Aziz, whose 
ultimate plans also required the seizure of Aleppo, 
but there was continued trouble in Palestine and 
Syria, fomented either by rebels like the powerful 
Fayyi family of Palestine, the Djarrahids [q.v.], or 
by dissident governors or generals, The attempts 
of al-SAziz failed in 373/983, 382/992-3 and 384/994-5, 
and his power barely extended as far as Tripoli. 
Nevertheless it was then that Fatimid sovereignty 
was recognized from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, in 
the Hidjaz, in the Yemen (by the Ya‘furid ‘Abd 
Allah b. Kahtan in 377/987 [see san‘A?}), in Syria 
and even for a time as far as Mosul, in the time of 
the ‘Ukaylid Abu ’l-Dawadh b. al-Musayyib. But 
they were unable to reach any understanding with 
the Buwayhid of Baghdad, although he was a Shi‘. 

The troubles in Syria continued, and it is possible 
to say that this country was never a solidly Fatimid 
possession. In the time of al-Hakim the amirate of 
Aleppo fell under Fatimid rule in 406/1015, and in 
408/1o17 received a Fatimid governor; but he was 
sometimes in revolt. In Palestine the Djarrahid 


Mufarridj b. Daghfal was able to have an anti- 
caliph proclaimed in the person of a sharif of Mecca, 
and it was only by buying Mufarridj off that al-Hakim 
could rid himself of the danger which he had stirred 
up. Under al-Zahir, Fatimid domination in Syria was 
endangered by the alliance between the Dijarrahids, 
the Kalbis of central Syria and the Kilabis of northern 
Syria. Aleppo fell into the hands of the Kilabi Salih 
b. Mirdas {¢.v.] in 415/1025. The fact that the Kalbis 
changed sides allowed the Fatimid general Anushtekin 
al-Duzbari to win the battle of al-Ukhuwana in 
Palestine, to re-occupy Damascus and to re-take 
Aleppo from the Mirdasids in 429/1038 (in the reign 
of al-Mustansir). Thanks to Anushtekin, Fatimid 
domination extended as far as Harran, Saridj and 
Rakka, but he fell a victim to the intrigues of the 
vizier al-Djardjara7i; his successor was a descendant 
of the Hamd§anids, Nasir al-Dawla [g.v.], and Aleppo 
fell again to a Mirdasid in 433/1041. In spite of two 
attempts to re-take it in 440/1048 and 441/1049 and 
its surrender to the Fatimids in 449/1057-450/1058, 
it returned into Mirdasid hands in 452 and was then 
irrevocably lost to the Fatimids, for it surrendered 
to the caliph of Baghdad and to the Saldjik sultan 
Alp Arslan in 462/1069-70, and had a Saldjak 
governor from 479/1086-7. 

Nor did Syria and Palestine remain for long under 
Fatimid domination in the 5th/11th century. There 
was continual unrest there. The Armenian general 
Badr al-Djamali [g.v.] tried vainly in 455/1063- 
456/1064 and again in 458/1066-460/1068 to maintain 
Fatimid sovereignty in Damascus. In 461/1069, in 
the course of fighting between Maghribi and Eastern 
elements of the army, the Umayyad mosque was 
burned. In 468/1076 Damascus was occupied by a 
former Fatimid officer, the Turcoman Atsiz, who 
threatened even Cairo in 469/1077, and Damascus 
had a Saldjak amir from 471/1079. In 463/1071 
Atsiz had taken Jerusalem, which later passed 
into the hands of Suķmān b. Artuk. In Palestine 
there remained in Fatimid hands only ‘Askalan, 
which was to be occupied by the Crusaders in 548/ 
1153, and a few coastal towns—Beirut, Tyre, Sidon 
and Acre. None of the attempts of Badr al-Djamali 
to recover Syria and Damascus was successful. 

2. Relations with North Africa and 
Sicily. Already in the reign of al-‘Aziz North Africa 
began to loosen its links with the Fatimid caliphate 
under the governorship of Mansitr b. Bulukkin 
(373/984-386/996). In the time of al-Hakim difficulties 
arose over Barka and Tripoli. With Mu‘izz b. Badis 
(406/1016-454/1062), after he had taken several 
measures which were hostile to the Fatimid caliphate, 
there came about a complete rupture in 443/1051; 
the Sanhadji amir threw off Fatimid suzerainty and 
obtained investiture from the caliph of Baghdad. 
The invasion of Ifrikiya by the Bani Hilal is attri- 
buted to the desire of the Fatimid vizier al-Yaztri 
for reprisals, Tamim b. al-Mu‘izz (454/1062-501/1108) 
returned temporarily to Fatimid allegiance in the 
first years of his reign. Similarly in 517/1123 we find 
the amir Hasan b. ‘Alī (515/1121-543/1148) paying 
homage to the Fatimid caliph al-Amir and asking 
him to intervene with Roger II of Sicily to stop 
him from attacking Ifrikiya. But it can be said that 
in fact the rupture lasted for more that half a century. 

Sicily also became virtually independent of the 
Fatimid caliphate. The Kalbid governors limited 
themselves to accepting retrospective investiture 
from Cairo. They had far more contacts with the 
Zirids of Ifrikiya, whose suzerainty the Sicilians 
recognized in about 427/1036 (see Amari, Storia, 
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ii, 435), than with Cairo. All the same, until the time 
of al-Zahir and even under his successor, their coins 
still bore the name of the caliph (Amari, ii, 276-7). 
It is not impossible that the attacks which the 
Sicilians launched on the Byzantine coasts were 
supported by Cairo, for, in his negotiations with the 
Fatimid al-Zahir in 1032, the emperor Romanus 
Argyrus expressly demanded that the Fatimid 
government should not aid Safib Sikūlliyya in his 
campaigns against the Byzantines, and promised 
for his part to observe the same neutrality. In prac- 
tice, Cairo had no longer any power over Sicily and 
seems to have lost interest in it. The Norman con- 
quest was tacitly accepted, and contacts with Roger 
II were frequent and friendly (see above for the 
caliph al-Amir). Al-Hāfiz also maintained excellent 
relations with him: there was correspondence in 
531/1137 (see M. Canard, Une lettre du caliphe 
fatimite al-Hafiz ....a Roger II, in Atti del Convegno 
Intern. di Studi Ruggeriani, Palermo 1955, 125-46); 
in 537/1142 he sent an embassy to Roger, and in 
about 537/1143 he concluded a commercial treaty 
with him. But later, in 1153, 1155, 1169 and 1174, 
there were Norman attacks by sea against Tinnis, 
Damietta and_Alexandria (see Amari, index). 

3. Relations with the Byzantine Empire. 
In their propaganda already in their African period 
the Fatimids proclaimed aloud that universal 
sovereignty was given to them by divine decree and 
that they were called to displace the Umayyads of 
Spain as well as the ‘Abbasids of Baghdad and the 
Byzantine emperors (see M. Canard, L’impérialis- 
me...., passim). We have seen above what their 
relations with Byzantium had been during the African 
period. Al-Mu‘izz received several Byzantine em- 
bassies. In Egypt, in the very year of his death in 
365/975, he received an embassy from John Tzimisces. 
Al-‘Aziz, in this attempt to take Aleppo, clashed 
with the Greeks as protectors of the Hamdanid 
amirate of Aleppo, who each time prevented him 
from achieving his object. Although al-‘Aziz did 
not succeed in his attempts, he nevertheless obtained 
in 377/987-8 from the emperor Basil II, who was 
threatened by the renewal of the revolt of Bardas 
Skleros, an advantageous treaty stipulating that the 
Byzantine commercial prohibitions should be lifted 
and that the prayer should be said in his name in the 
mosque of Constantinople (Abu ’l-Mahasin, Cairo 
ed., iv, 151-2). Immediately before his death, this 
caliph was preparing a great expedition against 
Byzantine territory, and he died while setting off 
on this campaign. 

Hostilities continued in northern Syria during the 
reign of al-Hakim, for his aim, like his predecessor’s, 
was to seize Aleppo, and rebels in Syria against 
Fatimid authority often appealed to the Emperor. 
The Byzantines helped al-‘Allaka at Tyre, whereas 
in 387/997 they had refused to help the Fatimid 
general Mangttekin. They were defeated at sea off 
Tyre and again in the same year when they were 
besieging Apamea, a Fatimid enclave in northern 
Syria (388/998), and the emperor Basil then made 
proposals for peace. But it was not until 391/1001 that 
a ten-year truce was signed, and in the interval 
Basil had conducted a victorious campaign in 
northern Syria, though he had failed to take Tripoli. 
The destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the orders of al-Hakim was probably one of the 
causes of the breaking off of commercial relations 
ordered by Basil in 406/1015-6. Attempts at re- 
conciliation were made in 412/1021, just before the 
death of al-Hakim. 
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At the beginning of the reign of al-Zahir, in 414/ 
1023, the ‘regent Sitt al-Mulk ({q.v.], d. 415/1024-5) 
had re-opened negotiations but without success. 
They were not resumed until 423/1032, and were 
soon broken off because of the caliph’s refusal to 
accept the return of Hassan b. al-Mufarridj [see 
DJARRAHIDS], when agreement had been reached 
on the rebuilding of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It was not until 429/1038 that a peace of thirty years 
could be signed, at the beginning of the reign of al- 
Mustansir: the Byzantines obtained permission to 
rebuild the church, and sent architects and money 
for this purpose. 

From this time on begins a period of friendly 
relations between Fatimids and Byzantines. Although 
Byzantium had agreed to support a rebel Sicilian 
amir and had given him the title of magister in 1035-6 
(Amari, ii, 434), yet when in 443/1051-2 the Zirid 
Mu‘izz b. Badis had recognized ‘Abbasid suzerainty, 
his ambassador returning from Baghdad was arrested 
in Byzantine territory and sent to al-Mustansir. 
In 439/1048 the treaty of 1038 had been renewed. 

Constantine Monomachus (1042-54) maintained 
excellent relations with al-Mustansir, who asked 
him to supply Egypt with wheat after the famine 
of 446/1054. But the death of the Emperor and the 
demands of his successor, the empress Zoé, who 
wanted in return a treaty of military aid (against 
the Saldjiiks), led to a cooling of relations and even a 
resumption of hostilities. The rupture was aggravated 
when a Fatimid ambassador, al-Kuda‘%, noticed at 
Constantinople that the prayer was said in the mosque 
no longer in the name of the Fatimid, but for the 
Saldjik sultan Toghril Beg, for the Emperor had 
entered into relations with the latter in 441/1049 
in gratitude for his having freed the king of the 
Abkhaz, and it seems, to judge from the Siva of the 
Fatimid missionary al-Mu’ayyad fi ’l-Din (p. 95), 
that there had been a project for an alliance between 
the two against the Fatimid ruler. Relations were 
resumed however and the Byzantine writer Psellus 
states that they were excellent in the reign of Con- 
stantine Monomachus (ed. Renault, ii, 64) and were 
still so between 1057 and 1059, during the reign of 
Isaac Comnenus (op. cit., ii, 122). 

The exchange of embassies continued, the more so 
because the same danger, the Saldjuks, was threaten- 
ing both Egypt and Byzantium. There was for exam- 
ple a Fatimid embassy during the reign of Romanus 
Diogenes in 461/1069, a letter from Alexis Comnenus 
to the vizier al-Afdal in about 1098, after Antioch 
had been taken by the Crusaders, and an embassy 
from the same emperor to al-Afdal in 1105 to nego- 
tiate the ransom of Frankish prisoners. Manuel 
Comnenus also maintained good relations with Egypt 
and in 553/1158 requested the help of a Fatimid 
fleet against Sicily. In the same year, the vizier 
Tala?i‘ b. Ruzzik sent to Manuel the brother of the 
Count of Cyprus whom he had taken prisoner. 
Some years later however, in 1168, Manuel concluded 
a pact with king Amalric of Jerusalem for an attack 
against Egypt, which took place the following year, 
but failed. 

4. Relations with the ‘Abb4sid East. Ibn 
Hāni’ al-Andalusi, the eulogist of al-Mu‘izz, tempts 
his master with the prospect of a Fatimid entry into 
Baghdad, and shows him, wide open, the old im- 
perial Persian highway, the road to Khurdsan. One 
tradition has it that al-Mu‘izz declared to a Byzantine 
ambassador in Cairo that on his next visit he would 
find him in Baghdad. Al-‘Aziz set himself to achieve 
this goal, but by means of negotiations, trying to 
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get himself recognized by the Buwayhid ‘Adud 
al-Dawla. An exchange of embassies took place in 
369/979-80, but without result. Like the ‘Abbasid 
caliph later, the Buwayhid contested the authenticity 
of the ‘Alid genealogy of the Fatimids. Al-Hakim 
was no more successful with the Ghaznawid ruler in 
403/1012-3, nor was al-Zahir in 415/1024. The 
khila‘ sent were despatched to Baghdad and burnt. 
Al-Zahir did not give up, and in 425/1034 sent mis- 
sionaries to the ‘Abbasid capital to take advantage 
of the disturbances caused by the Turkish soldiery 
during the reign of the Buwayhid Djalal al-Dawla 
{g.v.], and they made vigorous propaganda there. 
Al-Mustansir [g.v.] cemented relations with several 
governments in the East. The activities of his mis- 
sionaries spread as far as Sind (see S. M. Stern, 
Ismaili propaganda and Fatimid rule in Sind, in 
IC, xxiii (1949), 298-307; B. Lewis, The Fatimids 
and the route to India, in Rev, de la Fac. des Se. 
économ. de VUniv. d’Istanbul, 1953). For a time 
al-Mustansir could believe that the Fatimid dream 
was about to become reality. In ‘Irak the Turkish 
amir al-Basasiri [g.v.] caused the sovereignty of the 
Fatimid ruler to be recognized in various places, at 
Mosul in 448/1057, then in Baghdad for a year in 
451/1059. This extension of Fatimid sovereignty 
had been prepared in particular by the propaganda 
of the missionary al-Mu?ayyad fi ’l-Din [g.v.], who 
had even converted the Buwayhid Abū KaAlidjar 
(g.v.] at Shiraz to Isma‘ilism. The Saldjiiks, as Sunnis, 
naturally had no sympathy for the Fatimids. In 447/ 
1055, Toghril Beg had announced his intention of 
marching on Syria and Egypt and of putting an end 
to the reign of al-Mustansir. The affair of al-Basasiri 
strengthened the determination of the Saldjūķs to 
direct their policy towards Syria and the Mediter- 
ranean, especially as the vizier al-Y4ziri [g.v.], who 
decided to abandon his support of al-Basasiri, had 
entered into correspondence with Toghril Beg (so at 
least certain sources allege). The fact remains that 
from then on the Saldjiks did nothing but gain 
territory from the Fatimids: at Mecca the name of the 
Fatimid ruler was omitted from the khutba, tem- 
porarily in 462/1069-70 and finally in 473/1088. 
In his rebellion against al-Mustansir, the amir Nasir 
al-Dawla appealed for help, in 462/1069-70, to the 
Saldjik sultan Alp Arslan, asking him to send an 
army to help him to re-establish the ‘Abbasid 
khutba. The Saldjūķ sultan got as far as Aleppo the 
following year, and the Mirdasid ruler abandoned the 
Fatimid khutba. Alp Arslan was unable to proceed 
further, because of the invasion of Armenia by the 
Byzantine emperor. Apart from this, we have already 
noticed the Saldjik penetration into Syria and 
Palestine. 

In the Yemen, the Fatimids found fervent support- 
ers in the dynasty of the Sulayhids of San‘a, which 
tuled from 429/1038 to 534/1139. The founder was 
a da% who established Fatimid domination in the 
Yemen. This dynasty included a remarkable ruler 
in the person of Sayyida Hurra, and maintained 
uninterrupted relations with Cairo: the letters from 
the chancery of al-Mustansir to the Sulayhids 
have survived (Al-Sidjillat al-Mustansiriyya, ed. 
A. M. Magued, Cairo 1954). 

5. The Fatimids and the Crusades. At the 
time when the Crusaders arrived in northern Syria 
the Fatimids no longer held any territory in Syria, 
and in Palestine they retained only ‘Askalan and a 
few coastal towns. They were less interested in the 
struggle against the Franks than were the Turkish 


amirs of Syria. Ibn al-Athir, sub anno 491/1097-8, | 


relates a tradition according to which the Fatimids, 
being uneasy over the plans of the Saldjaks and their 
intentions against Egypt (for the amir Atsiz had 
already, in 469/1077, launched an unsuccessful attack 
against Cairo), requested the intervention of the 
Franks in the East. This does not seem very likely. 
Be that as it may, the Franks received a Fatimid 
embassy outside Antioch at the beginning of 1098 
and sent delegates to Cairo, who set off with the 
Egyptian ambassadors. But the project for an alliance 
against the Turks, giving Syria to the Franks and 
Palestine to the Fatimids, did not come to anything, 
although the Fatimids were better disposed towards 
the Franks than towards the Turks, and in spite of 
the good intentions of the Franks, who were able 
to learn through Alexis Comnenus what was the 
Fatimid attitude to the Turks. In these circum- 
stances the vizier al-Afdal decided to take Jerusalem 
from Sukm4n, succeeded in 491/August 1098 after 
a siege of forty days, and continued his advance to 
beyond Beirut. It is difficult in these circumstances 
to see why—for presumably he re-took Jerusalem 
in order to hold it—he did nothing to prevent the 
Crusaders from seizing it on 15 July 1099, and allowed 
himself to be surprised and beaten in August outside 
‘Askalan in a battle which had been preceded by 
the capture of several places, including Yafa (Jaffa). 

Following this, in 494/1100-1, the Crusaders took 
in Palestine Hayfa, Arsif and Caesarea, and then 
Acre (‘Akka) in 497/1104. The Egyptians took part 
in the struggle against the Crusaders but were unable 
to prevent the fall of Tripoli, which had called on 
them for help at the end of 503/1109, nor the fall of 
Beirut and Sidon (Sayda) in 504/1110, nor the fall 
of Tyre in 518/1124: it is true that the Fatimid 
governor of Tyre had signed an agreement with the 
amir of Damascus, The Franks were even able, at the 
end of 517/1118, to advance as far as Farama. Yet 
it was not until much later that they turned their 
attention to Egypt and actively prepared to attack 
‘Askalan [g.v.]. The Egyptian vizier, Ibn al-Sallar, 
entered into negotiations with Nutr al-Din [g.v.], 
master of Aleppo, in 545/1150, and the Egyptian 
fleet launched a great offensive against the Frankish 
ports. In 548/1153, the Franks seized ‘Askalan after 
bloody fighting. 

Next the vizier Tala’i‘ b. Ruzzik carried out some 
operations against the Crusaders and gained a 
victory near Ghazza, then at Hebron (al-Khalil) in 
553/1158; but this had little result because Nir 
al-Din, master of Damascus since 549/1154, when he 
was approached again, was still not willing to be- 
come involved because of the internal unrest in 
Cairo. 

Tala?i‘ was assassinated at the instigation of the 
caliph al-‘Adid in 556/1161; his son succeeded him 
and met the same fate in 558/1163. From then on, 
the relations of Fatimid Egypt with the Crusaders 
on the one hand and with Nir al-Din on the other 
were influenced by the rivalry between Shawar, 
who succeeded Tala?i’s son, Ruzzik, and Dirgham 
[¢q-v.], and by the versatile and personal policy of 
Shawar. The latter, when expelled by Dirgham, 
had taken refuge with Nir al-Din and persuaded him 
to intervene in Egypt, particularly as the king of 
Jerusalem, Amalric I, had made a first incursion 
into Egypt in 1161 and exacted a payment of tribute 
from Tala?i‘, had returned in 1162, but had had to 
retreat before the deliberate flooding of the Nile 
Delta. Nir al-Din sent an army with Shirkth {g.v.] 
and his nephew, Saladin (Salah al-Din). Dirgham 
was killed in Ramadan 559/August 1164, and 
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Shawar resumed the vizierate. There is no room here j 


to trace in detail the events which ensued, and the 
confused tangle of the successive interventions by 
Shirkih and Amalric. The main details will be found 
in the articles sHAWAR and sHiRKOH. The result 
was that Shirkih, finally answering a joint appeal 
by the caliph and Shawar, procured the evacuation 
of the country by the Franks in 564/1169, rid himself 
of Shawar by assassination, and was granted the 
post of vizier to the Fatimid caliph. He died soon 
after; Saladin succeeded, and put an end to the Fati- 
mid caliphate in 567/1171, re-establishing Sunnism 
and ‘Abbasid sovereignty in Egypt. 


INTERNAL POLICY OF THE FATIMIDS 


1, Caliphs and viziers. In the Sunni system, 
the appointment of the caliph is the result of an 
election or of a nomination by the predecessor 
ratified by a pseudo-election. In the Isma‘ili system, 
the caliph is the successor of him who, by virtue of a 
Divine decree and nomination, has been chosen to 
be the heir (wast) of the Prophet, namely ‘Ali, and 
the imamate is transmitted from father to son (with 
the exception of the case of Hasan and Husayn) 
within the family of ‘Ali. In these circumstances 
there could be no question of an election, nor of the 
conditions demanded by Sunnism for holding the 
office of imām. The imam is chosen by the personal 
nomination of his predecessor, by the nass [g.v.], a 
manifestation of the Divine will (on this subject see al- 
Nu‘man, Da‘a@im al-Islam, i, 48f.; the Tādi al- 
‘ak@id of “Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid, d. 612/ 
1215, in Ivanow, A creed of the Fatimids, Bombay 
1936, paras. 30-32). 

The succession of the imams was thus governed 
by the ass. This nomination could be hidden from 
the people and known only to certain trusted persons 
and revealed only when desired (see examples in the 
Sirat al-ustadh Djawdhar). It was possible for the 
elder son not to be chosen. Already Dja‘far al-Sadik 
had nominated Isma‘il, who was not the eldest of 
his sons. Similarly ‘Abd Allah was preferred to Ta- 
mim, the eldest son of al-Mu‘izz, mainly for moral 
reasons (see the same Sira). When ‘Abd Allah died 
in 364/974-5, the successor nominated was his brother 
Nizar (al-‘Aziz). So far everything had been quite 
regular. But, after the disappearance of al-Hakim, 
the nominated heir, the caliph’s nephew ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Ilyas, was arrested and imprisoned on 
the orders of Sitt al-Mulk, who had the young son 
of al-Hakim, ‘Ali, proclaimed imam under the name 
of al-Zahir. He was only 16, but there was no stipu- 
lation regarding age: al-Hakim himself had mounted 
the throne at 11 years of age. The throne often fell 
to a child, as in the cases of al-Mustansir, aged 7, 
of al-Musta‘li, who was only 8, al-Amir, who was 5, 
al-Zafir, who was 17, al-Fa’iz, who was 5, and 
al-‘Adid, who was 9g years of age. The result was that 
power was often in the hands of a regent (or a female 
regent like Sitt al-Mulk, or of a queen-mother, like 
the mother of al-Mustansir), and that on various 
occasions it was generals or viziers who held the real 
authority, even after the new caliph had reached 
maturity, and that the caliphs were often powerless 
against their viziers and their generals. 

The succession proceeded regularly without any 
serious objections until al-Musta‘li, the first caliph 
whose nomination was violently contested and gave 
rise to disturbances. The vizier al-Afdal had caused 
the elder son of al-Mustansir, Nizdr, who had been 
nominated in the regular manner, to be passed over 
in favour of the younger son, al-Musta‘li. As a result 


Nizar led a revolt, which ended in his death and 
produced a schism which still exists today in the 
Isma‘ili community [see nIzAR]. After the death of 
al-Amir, the victim of a Nizari plot in 524/1130, the 
succession was assured by completely irregular means. 
No nomination had been made, and al-Hafiz [q.v.}, 
the cousin of al-Amir, was at first only regent before 
he proclaimed himself caliph, following the precedent 
of ‘Ali, who was the cousin of the Prophet. With his 
reign began a tremendous crisis, with bloody periods 
of revolution and treachery, and with struggles of 
rival factions in the midst of military and civil 
disturbances in the capital and in the provinces. 

The weakness of the caliphs showed itself as early 
as the reign of al-Mustansir, who was reduced to 
penury and forced to sell his treasures to satisfy the 
demands of Nasir al-Dawla and of the Turkish guard 
which he commanded, and who only once showed a 
spark of energy. From the time of al-Musta‘li, the 
real masters were the “‘Viziers of the Sword”. It 
could happen that the caliph was thrust aside by the 
vizier, and avenged himself by having the vizier 
assassinated when opportunity arose: it was thus 
that al-Amir had al-Afdal assassinated. 

After a certain period, even the idea of the legiti- 
macy of the Fatimids was less generally accepted. 
Already during the reign of al-Mustansir there had 
been an attempt to restore ‘Abbasid suzerainty. 
In 462/1070, Nasir al-Dawla, at Alexandria, had the 
khutba said in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph, and 
in 464/1072, when he was temporarily master of 
Cairo, he entered into relations with him. Al-Hafiz 
had a vizier, Kutayfat, who was openly Imami; 
then followed a Sunni vizier, Ibn al-Sallar, We cannot 
give in detail here all the vicissitudes through which 
the Fatimid caliphate passed, but refer the reader 
to the articles on the individual caliphs. The Fatimid 
caliphate, beset by troubles, declined rapidly to its 
end, which was finally hastened by its inability to 
resist the Crusaders, and not only by internal dis- 
order. 

The evolution of the vizierate. In the 
history of the Fatimid dynasty, the viziers occupied 
a place of gradually increasing importance. During 
the North African period there had been no ministers 
bearing the title of. vizier. In Egypt, the first to 
receive this title, from the caliph al-‘Aziz, was 
Ya‘kib b. Killis (g.v.], the organizer of the admini- 
stration and the finances for the first two Egyptian 
caliphs. Thereafter the caliphs sometimes governed 
without the help of a vizier; sometimes they had a 
minister to whom they gave neither the title nor the 
office of vizier, but only the duty of acting as 
intermediary between them and their officials and 
subjects (safara, wasata, the one who fulfilled this 
function bearing the title of wéasita); sometimes 
they had a minister who did in fact bear the title of 
vizier. Up to a certain time these viziers, whatever 
their power and their influence over the caliphs may 
have been, were considered as agents for the exe- 
cution of the sovereign’s will (called by al-Mawardi 
wazir al-tanfidh), but from the second period of the 
reign of al-Mustansir, when, in order to restore 
order and remedy a catastrophic situation, he 
appealed for help to the commander of the troops 
of Syria, Badr al-DjamAli, the latter obtained from 
him full powers: that is to say he was the equivalent 
of what al-Mawardi calls wazir al-tafwid, vizier with 
delegated powers; and as he was of military status 
he was called “Vizier of the Pen and of the Sword’’, 
or simply “Vizier of the Sword’. From this time on 
all the viziers who followed, whether they were nom- 
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inated by the caliph or whether they had seized ! 
the position for themselves by force, had full powers 
and were Viziers of the Sword. The Vizier of the 
Sword was not only head of the armies, with the title 
of amir al-djuytsh, but the head of all the civil, the 
judicial and even the religious administration, for 
among his titles were those of chief ké@i and of chief 
missionary. We have seen that the vizier often left 
no power to the caliph and even thrust him aside; 
from the time of Ridw4n, the vizier of al-Hafiz in 
531/1171, it was made still clearer that the vizier 
had full powers by his taking the title of al-Malik, 
accompanied by a varying epithet, analogous to that 
‘which the last Buwayhid amir of Baghdad had adopted 
in 440/1048. The importance of this event is that 
the title passed via Shirkth, who assumed the 
vizierate in 564/1169, to his nephew Saladin and 
hence to all the members of the Ayyibid dynasty. 

One remarkable fact concerning the Fatimid 
vizierate is that several viziers, whether they possessed 
the title or not, were Christians, An example is 
‘Isa b. Nastirus, vizier of al-‘Aziz, and similarly 
Zur‘a b. ‘Isa b. Nastirus, who succeeded yet an- 
other Christian, Mansir b. SAbdtn. We do not know 
whether the Armenian Yānis, who was for some 
months in 562/1132 the vizier of al-Hafiz and who 
was a freedman of al-Afdal, had remained Christian. 
But there is the very curious case of another vizier 
of al-Hafiz, an Armenian who remained Christian, 
and nevertheless was Vizier of the Sword with full 
powers and surnamed Sayf al-Islam [see BAHRAM]. 
On the other hand, it does not seem that Jews, al- 
though they often held important posts, ever became 
viziers without embracing Islam. Ibn Killis, the vizier 
of al-‘Aziz, was a convert, as was Hasan b. Ibrahim 
b. Sahl al-Tustari, vizier for a short time of al- 
Mustansir, and also Ibn al-Fallahi. 

The career of a vizier in the Fatimid period was a 
dangerous one, as in fact was that of officials of every 
rank. Disgrace, confiscation of goods, imprisonment 
and the punishment of the bastinado were events of 
frequent occurrence, The execution or the assassina- 
tion of a vizier on the orders of the caliph or by a 
rival became more and more common. As early as 
390/1000 the wastia Bardjawan [q.v.] was assassinated 
by order of al-Hakim, and six of his successors suffered 
the same fate; al-Yāzūrī was executed in 450/1058 
during the reign of al-Mustansir; then al-Afdal was 
assassinated in 515/1121 by order of the caliph al- 
Amir. The same caliph, in 519/1125, imprisoned 
al-Ma°mūn al-Bataihi, who was hanged three years 
later. Al-Hafiz in 526/1131 had Kutayfat put to 
death, and then in the next year Yānis. Tala?i‘ b. 
Ruzzik was assassinated in 556/1161 on the orders of 
one of the aunts of the young caliph al-‘Adid. 

Broadly speaking, the main characteristic of the 
vizierate of the Fatimids is the insecurity of the 
viziers. While al-‘Aziz had eight viziers in a reign 
of twenty years, and al-Hakim eight in nineteen 
years, under al-Mustansir there were five viziers 
between 452/1060 and 454/1062, and between 
454/1062 and 466/1074 there was a continual coming 
and going of viziers. Ibn Muyassar reckons that this 
caliph had twenty-four viziers, some of whom held 
office three times. 

2. Disturbances, rebellions and revolu- 
tions. Given the progressive decline of the caliphs 
from power to impotence, the insecurity of the vi- 
ziers, and the prevailing anarchy, it is not surprising 
that the Fatimid caliphate went through periods 
of serious disturbances, resulting from various causes 
—political, military, religious, economic and social. 


Under al-Hakim there was the revolt of Abū 
Rakwa, who claimed to be related to the Umayyads 
of Spain and whose aim was to re-establish the Umay- 
yad dynasty. At the beginning of the reign of al- 
Mustansir, an impostor, al-Sikkin, claiming to be 
al-Hakim, gathered supporters and marched with 
them as far as the gates of the palace: they were all 
captured, brought to the gallows and riddled with 
arrows (434/1043). The revolt of Nizar, the heir 
nominated by al-Mustansir and ousted from the 
succession by the all-powerful vizier al-Afdal in 
favour of al-Musta‘li, had tremendous consequences, 
for the famous Hasan-i Sabbah [q.v.] had taken his 
side and started a movement which led to the 
foundation of the sect of the Assassins [see gasni- 
SHIYYA, NIZARIs]. In 524/1130, the caliph al-Amir, 
assassinated by a follower of Nizar, died without 
male issue. But some declared that he had a son, 
al-Tayyib, and a new schism occurred (see Ivanow, 
Rise, 20, and S. M. Stern, The succession of the 
Fatimid imam al-A mir, the claims of the later Fatimids 
to the imamate and the rise of Tayyibit Isma“ilism, 
in Oriens, 1951, 193 ff.). In 543/1148 yet another 
rebellion was stirred up, by one who claimed to be 
the son of Nizar, 

There were numerous military disturbances, 
especially when the dynasty was declining, when 
factions of the army made and unmade ministers 
and fought continually among themselves. But long 
before this the very composition of the army provoked 
disturbances which sometimes took the form of racial 
rivalry. Berbers (Maghériba), Turks (who had been 
enrolled since the reign of al-‘Aziz), Daylamis 
(Masharika), and also black Sudanese slaves bought 
for the army (‘abid al-shirã?) and numerous since the 
regency of the mother of al-Mustansir, herself a 
former black slave—all were jealous of and hated one 
another. These corps were generally undisciplined 
and they or their leaders either stirred up rebellions 
themselves or readily allowed themselves to become 
involved in them. Thus in the struggle between the 
Kutami Ibn ‘Ammar and Bardjaw4n at the begin- 
ning of the reign of al-Hakim, there were the Berbers 
on one side and on the other the Turks, the Daylamis 
and the black slaves. The hatred between the Turks 
and the black slaves, stirred up by al-Mustansir’s 
mother, provoked murderous battles in 454/1062 and 
459/1067, in which the Berbers sided with the Turks. 
Nasir al-Dawla, the commander of the Turks and 
victor over the black slaves, wrested all power from 
the caliph al-Mustansir, who had to sell his treasures 
in order to pay the Turks with their ever-increasing 
demands. The disturbances provoked by the tyranny 
of Nasir al-Dawla and aggravated by the famine 
(see below) lasted until the dictatorship of Badr 
al-Djamali. From the reign of al-Hafiz onwards, the 
various corps of the army distributed their loyalties 
among the various claimants to the vizierate, some 
of whom, to forward their cause, raised special corps 
(e.g. the Barkiyya of Tala?i* b. Ruzzik) or recruited 
Bedouins (as did Ibn Masal and Shawar [q@.v.]). 

Disturbances of religious origin arose when a 
certain group of missionaries wanted to have the 
divinity of al-Hakim recognized: in 411/1020 the 
mob massacred the missionaries, and this resulted 
in uproar and the burning of al-Fustat on the 
caliph’s orders. In 531/1137, Ridwan had no difficulty 
in rousing the Muslim mob against the vizier Bahram, 
an Armenian Christian. 

But it was the economic crises and famines (which 
Egypt has always suffered periodically when the Nile 
rises insufficiently) which in the Fatimid period 
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caused most disorders: shortage of food, looting, 
crimes, acts of cannibalism, and horrors of every 
description. In 414/1024-415/1025, under al-Zahir, 
there was a famine which obliged the populace to 
eat all the domestic animals, so that the caliph had 
to forbid the slaughter of plough-oxen. This famine 
was accompanied by looting by the black troops, 
who carried off the dishes set out for the banquet of 
the Feast of Sacrifices in 415 (12 February 1025). 
But the worst crisis of all was the great famine in the 
reign of al-Mustansir. In 446/1054-5 the caliph was 
obliged to ask Constantine Monomachus to supply 
food for Egypt (see above). The dearth, followed by 
disease, was worse in the following year. For seven 
years from 457/1065 to 464/1072 there persisted a 
famine so terrible that people were reduced to eating 
dogs and cats, and even human flesh (see al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, i, 337). Looting, and the kidnapping of men 
and women in order to kill and eat them, led to a 
general breakdown of order which was aggravated 
by the struggles between the Turkish and the Negro 
regiments of the army. The economic situation im- 
proved in the vizierate of Badr al-Djamali and his 
son al-Afdal. 

3. Religious policy. The religious policy of the 
Fatimids, so far as it is concerned with Ismāʻili 
doctrine and its evolution, cannot be treated here 
in detail. For this subject the reader is referred 
to the article isMA‘iLiyya and to W. Madelung’s 
work (cited above), in which are studied the 
‘reforms’ introduced into the doctrine by ‘Ubayd 
Allah, and then al-Mu‘izz, the theories of the Persian 
Isma‘ilis, the schism under al-Hakim, and the doc- 
trine in the time of al-Mustansir. The first Fatimid 
caliphs had to justify themselves to the different 
Isma‘ili communities with their different emphases, 
and to combat heterodox or extremist opinions 
which might constitute a danger to them. They were 
confronted with the fact that the hopes which the 
Isma‘ili community has placed in the appearance 
of the Mahdi had not been realized: the law of 
Muhammad had not been abrogated, the hidden 
meaning of the religious duties and of the Kur?an 
had not been revealed, a more perfect law, in which 
there was no longer any distinction between the 
batin and the zdhir, had not been promulgated, 
Fatimid rule had not spread throughout the world, 
but had, on the contrary, encountered unsurmount- 
able obstacles. Policy and reason of state had obliged 
them to retain the fundamental duties of Islam, and 
the zdhir continued to exist beside the batin. It had 
to be admitted that the complete reversal of positions 
and the victory over the Infidels which the Mahdi 
was expected to bring about had been postponed 
to the end of time, that the Mahdi had done no more 
than to restore fully the rights of the family of the 
Prophet, and that the mission would be continued 
by his successors until God should fulfil this promise 
through the Ka?im. The system elaborated by the 
great Fatimi jurist al-Nu‘man in his Da‘a?im al-islam 
did not differ fundamentally, on numerous points, 
from Sunnism, and in his esoteric treatises he too 
postponed the awaited changes to the end of time. 
In general, the Fatimid caliphate showed itself 
opportunist and moderate, and it could not be other- 
wise in seeking to establish a state religion. 

But this religion was not universally accepted, 
and it was necessary to embark on a struggle with the 
Sunnism to which a large part of the population of 
Egypt and Syria remained loyal. The observance of 
the Sunna continued, as is testified by ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Baghdadi, al-Fark bayn al-firak (275; cf. Gold- 
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ziher, Streitschrift des Gazdli..., 7), and there were 
numerous reactions against Shi‘i practices (Kzkitat, 
ii, 340; Kindi-Guest, 594). Propaganda [see pA‘! 
and pa‘wa] and the teaching of Fatimi fikh were 
organized, The kad al-Nu‘m4n, later his sons, and 
also the vizier Ibn Killis exerted all their efforts to 
implant the new doctrine (see Khitat, ii, 341, 363; 
Yahya b. Sa‘id, P.O., xxiii/3, 434). The Dar al-hikma 
{q.v.] of al-Hakim was also a centre of religious and 
legal teaching. At first Sunni shaykhs were admitted, 
but al-Hakim soon had them executed (Abu ’l- 
Mahasin, iv, 178, 222-3). The establishment was 
closed in the time of al-Afdal because it was attended 
by people holding heretical opinions and it was 
feared that it would become a centre of Nizari 
propaganda. After al-Afdal’s death, it was re-opened 
by the vizier al-Ma?min al-Bata’ihi, but at some 
distance from the palace and under the supervision 
of the Da%. 

Policy towards the Sunnis fluctuated. Sunni 
practices were in general forbidden, but there were 
some periods of tolerance and some of strictness. In 
307/919-20, a mu?adhdhin of Kayrawan was executed 
for not having pronounced in the call to prayer 
“Come to the best of works” (on the differences 
between the Isma‘ili system and Sunnism, see the 
Tādi al-‘akaid of ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid 
in Ivanow, A creed of the Fatimids, Bombay 1936; 
al-Nu‘man, Da‘@im al-islam; al-Mukaddasi, 237-8; 
cf. R. Brunschvig, Fiqh fatimide et histoire del 
Ifriqiya, in Mélanges @hist. et d’arch. de l'Occident 
musulman, Algiers 1957, ii, 13-20). The tarawih [q.v.] 
prayer in Ramadan had been forbidden in North 
Africa, as it was in Egypt in 372/982-3 by al-‘Aziz, 
but it was allowed again in 399/1009 by al-Hakim 
(see al-Makrizi’s chapter, Khitat, ii, 341 f., on the 
Madhahib ahl Misr), Al-‘Aziz was very strict towards 
the Malikis; al-Hakim sometimes tolerated them, 
sometimes persecuted them, Al-Zahir expelled the 
Maliki fakiks from Egypt in 416/1025-6. In 525/1131, 
on the other hand, the vizier Kutayfat, an Imami, 
showed great tolerance: there were, besides an Is- 
ma‘ili and an Imami kadi, also a M4liki kadi and a 
Shafi. Al-Kalkashandi could say (Subh, iii, 524) 
that the Fatimids were tolerant to the Sunnis, 
with the exception of Hanafis. 

As for the Christians and the Jews, they held a 
relatively favourable position throughout the Fatimid 
period. We have noticed that several caliphs had 
Christian viziers: al-‘Aziz, al-Hakim, who had three 
(Fahd b. Ibrahim, Manstir b. ‘Abdiin and Zur‘a b. 
Nastirus), al-Hafiz, with Bahram. In spite of the 
discontent, sometimes openly expressed, of the Mus- 
lim population, Christians could always hold the 
highest offices. Throughout the period of the dynasty, 
non-Muslims continued to occupy numerous posts in 
the administration, especially in the finance depart- 
ments. In the time of al-‘Aziz the Jews rose to hold 
important offices and were sometimes very powerful, 
as they were at the court of al-Mustansir during the 
regency of his mother. Tolerance to Christians and 
Jews is one of the characteristics of the dynasty. 
The Armenian Abū Salih testifies to the tolerance 
of the Fatimid caliphs in the matter of the building 
of churches and their benevolence towards Christian 
establishments (see The Churches and monasteries of 
Egypt, ed. and tr. Evetts, Oxford 1895). For the 
Jews, see J. Mann, The Jews under the Fatimid 
Caliphs, Oxford 1920-2; R. J. H. Gottheil, A decree 
in favour of the Karaites of Cairo dated 1024, in 
Festschrift A. Harkavy, St. Petersburg 1908, 115 ff.; 
S. D. Goitein, A Caliph’s decree in favour of the 
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Rabbinite Jews of Palestine, in Journ. of Jew. stud., 
1954; id., The Muslim government, as seen by its 
non-Muslim subjects, in J. Pak. Hist. Soc., 1964; id., 
Evidence on the Muslim poll tax from non-Muslim 
sources, in JESHO, 1964; see further Cl. Cahen, 
Histoires coptes d'un cadi médieval, in BIFAO, lix 
(1960), 133 ff. 

4. Organization of the State. The Fatimid 
state in North Africa, although it already surrounded 
itself by some ceremonial, was not yet a complex 
organization. But from the very beginning of the 
Egyptian period the caliphs al-Mu‘izz and al-‘Aziz 
laid the solid foundations of the power of the dynasty. 
The strict organization which they introduced in the 
administration and the finances, and which Djawhar 
had prepared together with Ibn Killis and Uslūdj, 
was the basis for a complex system of institutions 
which progressively developed, became modified, or 
were transformed, and whose functions have been 
studied in various works: Ibn al-Sayrafi, Kaniun 
diwan al-rasa@il, ed. Ali Bahgat, Cairo 1905, tr. 
Massé, in BIFAO, xi (1914); al-Makrizi, Khitat, i; 
al-Kalkashandi, Subh, iii (reproduced in Les Institu- 
tions des Fatimides en Egypte, Bibl. de l’Inst. d’Et. 
Supér. Isl. d’Alger, xii (1957)); trans. by Wiistenfeld, 
Calcaschandi’s Geographie und Verwaltung von Aegyp- 
ten, AKGWG, xxv, Göttingen 1879. Some modern 
works also have been devoted to these questions: 
Dr. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Madjid (Magued), Institutions 
et cérémonial des Fatimides en Egypte, 2 vols., Cairo 
1953-5; Dr. “Atiya Mustafa Musharrafa, Nuzum al- 
hukm bi-Misr fi ‘asr al-Fatimiyyin, Cairo, 2nd ed., 
no date. Again, one special chapter (ix) deals with 
the organs of the administration and another (xii) 
with ceremonial in Hasan Ibrahim Hasan’s Ta?rikh 
al-dawla al-fatimiyya, Cairo 1958 (revised version 
of Al-Fatimiyyan fi Misr, 1932), 264-325, 628-73. 

Fatimid administration was a strongly centralized 
system, having at its head the caliph and the vizier, 
either with executive or with delegated powers 
(from Badr al-DjamAli onwards, the vizier is a Vizier 
of the Sword). Everything was under the control of 
the central administration, the provincial organs of 
government having no real autonomy although some 
governors, such as the govenor of Kis for example, 
were able at time to attain great power. Administra- 
tion was carried on through the diwans (offices or 
ministries), which were assembled sometimes at the 
palace of the vizier (as for example under Ibn Killis 
and al-Afdal), sometimes at the palace of the caliph 
[see DIWAN ii]. 

Officials, both civil and military (arbab al-aklam 
and arbab al-suyif), both in the personal service of 
the caliph (kkawdss al-khalifa) and in the public 
service (military, administrative, financial, judicial, 
religious), were strictly organized in a hierarchy, 
the degrees of which were marked not only by 
differences of pay but also by the insignia peculiar 
to each rank and the places occupied in receptions 
held at the palace and in public processions. Some 
of the military officers belonged to the public service, 
like the Vizier of the Sword, the Grand Chamber- 
lain, the Zsfahsalār, the Bearer of the Umbrella, 
the Sword-bearer, the Grooms, etc., others belonged 
to the private service: these were eunuchs, those 
most exalted in dignity being the muhannak eunuchs, 
distinguished by a special style of turban, among 
whom were the Master of the Audience-chamber, the 
Message-Bearer, the Major-Domo, the eunuch respon- 
sible for arranging the caliph’s headgear (shdadd al-tadj) 
etc. The officers of the pen included the Vizier of the 
Pen (when there was no Vizier of the Sword), the 


heads of the chancellery and the various diwdns, 
the Administrator of the Public Treasury, some reli- 
gious officials like the Chief Ka¢i, the Chief Mission- 
nary, the Muhtasib, the Kuran-reciters and other 
court-officials, like the palace physicians and poets. 
All these officials resided in the capital, this list 
not including those of the provinces. See the article 
MISR, and for more details the descriptions of al- 
Makrizi, al-Kalkashandi, and the works cited above; 
also M. Canard, Le cérémonial fdtimite et le cérémonial 
byzantin: essai de comparaison, in Byzantion, xxi 
{1951} fasc. 2, 355-420. For Fatimid ceremonial, see 
TASHRIFAT; for the processions, see MAWAKIB; 
for the insignia and emblems of sovereignty, see 
MARASIM. 

5. Economic activity during the Fatimid 
period. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi had found North 
Africa in a flourishing condition, thanks to the 
development of town life. This prosperity permitted 
the first Fatimids to dispose of valuable resources 
and to set about the establishment of a powerful 
fleet and army. 

In spite of disturbances, rebellions and disorders, 
Fatimid Egypt in general enjoyed great prosperity, 
thanks to the stability of its administrative and 
financial apparatus, its rich revenues arising from 
taxes and dues, the income from state-owned shops, 
trade and custom-dues, and the influx of gold from 
he mines of Nubia. The annual rise of the Nile 
enriched its soil and sustained its agriculture, so that 
numerous different crops were produced, and, except 
when the river failed to rise high enough or when 
the dams and canals were neglected, agricultural 
productivity was sufficient. The crops are listed in 
Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, of. cit., 576 f.: wheat, barley, 
various vegetables, sugar-cane, dye-plants, animal- 
fodder; yet wheat had to be imported. The chief 
industrial crops were flax, sugar-cane, and, to a 
lesser degree, cotton. Production of wood—and that 
only soft-wood (sycamore, acacia)—was inadequate. 
For this subject see the geographers, ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi, Al-Ifada wa ’l-i‘tibdr bi-ma fi Misr 
min al-athar, tr. S. de Sacy, Relation de V Egypte par 
Abd al-Lattf; D. Miiller-Wodarg, Die Landwirtschaft 
Aegyptens in der frühen Abbasidenzeit, in Isl., xxxii 
(1955); Ali Bahgat, Les forêts en Egypte et leur admini- 
stration au Moyen Age, in Bull. de V Inst. d'Egypte, 
4e série, i (1901), 141-58. 

Industry flourished. The first place was occupied 
by weaving, encouraged by the cultivation of flax 
and carried on in the region of Tinnis, Damietta, 
Dabik {q.v.]. At Cairo alsc were manufactured silk- 
stuffs, with various names: it was into a ‘kurkubi 
tustar?’ silk, blue in colour, that al-Mu‘izz had had 
the map of the various regions woven (Khitat, i, 417). 
For the textile industry in Egypt see Serjeant, 
Islamic Textiles, in Ars Islamica, xiii-xiv (1948), 
r10 ff.; Ali Bahgat, Les manufactures d’étoffes en 
Egypte au Moyen Age, in Mém. de V'Inst. Egyptien, 
1903; H. Zayyat, Thiyadb al-sharb, in Machrigq, 
xli/1, 137-41. Among the other industries, should 
be noted the wood-industry (for ship-building: on 
the arsenals see Khitat, i, 193 f.), glass and crystal 
at al-Fustét and Alexandria, pottery, ceramics, 
mosaic; metalwork {iron and copper: making of 
knives and scissors at Tinnis), work in ivory and 
leather, paper-making, sugar, oil. For further details 
see H. Ibrahim Hasan’s chapter al-Sina‘a. 

In general, industry benefited from the luxury 
and pomp of the court, the liberal distribution of 
gifts and garments by the caliphs, and by the extra- 
vagance of viziers like al-Yaziri and al-Afdal. 
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Trade, both internal and external, thrived, and 
Egypt carried on commercial relations with many 
countries. An important role in trade was played by 
the Jews, for the Fatimids do not seem to have 
imposed discriminatory customs tariffs, varying 
according to whether the traders were Jewish, 
Christian or Muslim. Trade with India was carried 
on through Kiis and Aydhab on the Red Sea, from 
whence the merchant-ships embarked. Cairo was in 
commercial relations with Abyssinia, Nubia, Con- 
stantinople (reached in twenty days’ sailing), Italy— 
Amalfi, trade with which was particularly brisk 
(see Yahya b. Sa‘id, PO, xxiii, 447; Rosen, The 
Emperor Basil Bulgaroctonus (in Russian), 293-6; 
Gay, L’Italie méridionale ..., 585-6; Heyd, Com- 
merce du Levant, i, 99, 104-6), Pisa, Genoa, Venice 
(which sent wood for ship-building, to the profound 
displeasure of the Byzantine Emperor)—, Sicily 
(twenty days’ sailing), North Africa, Spain, and 
Europe, particularly via Sicily. These countries 
bought spices, clothes, etc., and sent in return the 
commodities which Egypt lacked or could not 
produce in sufficient quantities: wheat, iron, wood, 
silk (Fayyim produced only a little), wool, and cheese 
(which the Jews consumed in large quantities). 

Details on trade will be found in al-Idrisi, in Nasir-i 
Khusraw, in the articles by B. Lewis and S. M. Stern 
noted above for India, and in S. M. Stern, An original 
document from the Fatimid Chancery concerning 
Italian merchants, in Mél. Levi Della Vida, ii, Rome 
1956, 529-38. The studies of S. D. Goitein are parti- 
cularly important in this connexion: Records from 
the Cairo Geniza, in Exhibition Amer. Or. Society, 
April 1961; From the Mediterranean to India: Docu- 
ments on the trade to India, South Arabia and East 
Africa from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in 
Speculum, xxix; The Jewish India merchants of the 
Middle Ages, in India and Israel, 1953; New light on 
the beginnings of the Karimi merchants, in JESHO, i 
(1958); The main industries of the Mediterranean area 
as reflected in the records of the Cairo Geniza, ibid., 
iv/2 (1961); The Cairo Geniza as a source for the 
history of Moslem civilisation, in Studia Islamica, iii 
(1955), 75-91; The Documents of the Cairo Geniza as a 
source for Mediterranean social history, in JAOS, 
Ixxx/2 (1960), 91-100; Petitions to Fatimid Caliphs 
from the Cairo Gentza, in Jew. Quart. Rev., xi (1954), 
30 ff.; L'état actuel de la recherche sur les documents 
de la Gentza du Caire, in REJ, 3e série, 1959-60, i; 
La Tunisie du XIe siècle à la lumière des documents 
de la Geniza du Catre, in Etudes d’Orientalisme dédiées 
a la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal, ii, 1962, 559 ff. 
This author has promised a comprehensive work on 
the whole question. See also his Jews and Arabs, their 
contact through the ages, New York 1955 (French 
edition, Juifs et Arabes, Paris 1957). For Fatimid 
trade see also H. Ibr. Hasan, op. cit., 595 ff.; Rashid 
Muh. al-Barrawi, Hdlat Misr al-tktisddiyya fi ‘ahd 
al-Fafimiyyin, Cairo 1948; G. Wiet, Hist. de la Nat. 
égypt., L'Egypte arabe, 303-8; idem, Les communica- 
tions en Egypte au Moyen Age, in Rev. de la Soc. 
Royale d'Economie politique, de statistique et de légis- 
lation, xxiv, Cairo 1933; R. Idris, Commerce maritime 
et kirād en Berbérie orientale, in JESHO, 1961, 
226-39. 

Contemporary sources of the Fatimid period give 
a picture of the economic activity of Cairo and al- 
Fustat, for example the Persian traveller, Nasir-i 
Khusraw in his Safar-nédma (on whom see, besides 
Schefer, who edited and translated the work, Yahya 
el-Khachab, Nasir e Hosraw, Cairo 1940). Similarly 
it is after contemporary sources that al-Makrizi 


described the extraordinary wealth of the treasuries 
(khaza@?in) of the caliphs, and thus indicates how 
flourishing were luxury industries (Kkzitaf, i, 408 f.; 
cf. al-Kalkashandi, Subk, iii, 475 f.); following the 
K. al-Dhakh@ir wa 'l-tukaf of the Kadi al-Rashid 
b. al-Zubayr, he lists all the contents of al-Mustansir’s 
treasury of garments and his treasury of jewels, 
perfumes and valuables (see the edition by M. 
Hamidullah, Kuwait 1959, 249 f. These treasuries, 
described also in Magued, op. cit., ii, had earlier 
been studied by Quatremére, Mém. géogr. et hist. 
sur Egypte, ii, 366 ff., by Inostrantsev, Tordest- 
venniy veid fatimidskikh Khalifov, St. Petersburg 
1905,92 ff. and by Kahle, Die Schätze der Fatimiden, in 
ZDMG, xiv (1935), 329 ff. with trans. of Khitat, i, 
414-6. The inventory of the treasures of the palace 
of al-Afdal (Ibn Muyassar, 57 f.), which it took al- 
Amir and his secretaries forty days to make, also 
testifies to the same luxury and economic prosperity. 

6. Cultural activity in the Fatimid pe- 
riod. In the Fatimid period an intense intellectual, 
literary and artistic activity developed. 

In North Africa court-poets flourished, one of 
whom, Ibn Hāni}? [g.v.], was a fervent Isma‘ili. On 
al-Iyadi and other poets, see H. H. ‘Abdal-Wahhab, 
Al-muntakhab al-madrasi min al-adab al-tinisi, 
Tunis 1944. The caliphs themselves composed verses 
{see the Sivat Djawdhar). The diwan of Tamim, the 
son of al-Mu‘izz, has been published. Verses by 
him, and by various Fatimid caliphs, will be found 
in Muhammad Hasan al-A‘zami, ‘Abkariyyat al- 
Fatimiyyin, Cairo 1960, 133f., 2351. In North 
Africa too the kag Abū Hanifa al-Nu‘m4n [g.v.] 
composed his historical, juridical and esoteric works, 
as did Dja‘far b. Mansir al-Yaman [g.v.], who left 
the Yemen for North Africa after the death of his 
father. The caliphs al-Manstir and al-Mu‘izz took 
part in these activities: some works of al-Nu‘man, 
it is known, owe much to the collaboration of al- 
Mu‘izz. 

‘Ubayd Allah was responsible for the foundation 
of the town of al-Mahdiyya, with its mosque, palace, 
and various public buildings; al-Manstr founded 
Sabra (al-Mansiriyya) with its sumptuous palaces. 
On this subject see G. Margais, L’architecture musul- 
mane d'Occident, Paris 1954, 65-6, 69-70, 78-81, 
89-92, 93-118; S. M. Zbiss, Mahdia et Sabra-Mansot- 
riya, nouveaux documents d'art fatimite d'Occident, 
in JA, cexliv (1956), 79-93; H. Ibr. Hasan, op. cit., 
524-6. On these two towns see also the Srat Diawdhar 
(index). 

In Egypt, cultural activity was still more vigorous. 
Poetry was cultivated by the caliphs themselves, 
and their court welcomed even non-IsmA‘ili poets, 
such as ‘Umara al-Yamani [g.v.]. There was vigorous 
encouragement of works on religion, on the exposition 
of Isma‘ili doctrines, on the allegorical commentary 
of the Kur’an, on philosophy, and on the populari- 
zation of scientific learning. The Fatimid period 
is characterized by a burst of intellectual curiosity 
analogous to that of the 18th century in Europe. 
See H. Ibr. Hasan, ch. xi; Muhammad Kamil Husayn, 
Fi adab Misr al-fatimiyya, Cairo 1950; Brockelmann, 
S I, 323f, 714f.; Ivanow, Rise; and the articles 
on the philosophers Abū Hatim al-Razi, Hamid 
al-Din al-Kirmani, Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Nisabiri, 
al-Mu’ayyad fi ’l-Din al-Shirazi, Hatim b. Ibrahim 
al-Hamidi, etc., and on the Encyclopaedia of the 
Ikhwān al-Safa’. 

The Fatimid period was also distinguished by men 
of learning: the mathematician Ibn Haytham al- 
Basri, invited to Egypt by al-Hakim; the astronomer 
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‘Ali b. Yūnus al-Sadafi, author of al-Zidj al-Hakimi; 
the physicians Ibn Sa‘id al-Tamimi, in the entourage 
of Ibn Killis, Misa b. Al‘azar al-Isra°ili and his sons 
Ishak and Isma‘il, in the reigns of al-Mu‘izz and 
al-‘Aziz, the famous Ibn Ridw4n, whose dispute 
with Ibn Butlan has been studied by J. Schacht and 
M. Meyerhof, The medical controversy between Ibn 
Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo (pu- 
blication no. 13 of the Faculty of Arts of the Egyp- 
tian University), Cairo 1937 (cf. J. Schacht, Ueber den 
Hellenismus in Baghdad und Cairo, in ZDMG, xc/xv 
(1936), 526 ff.), Mansiir b. Sahlan b. Mukashshir, 
al-Hakim’s Christian physician (cf. Yahya b. Sa‘id, 
PO, xxiii, 464). 

The Fatimid period was also rich in authors on 
various subjects; the historians Ibn Zilak, al-Mu- 
sabbihi, al-Kuda7i, the author of K. al-Diydrat, 
al-Shabushti, the librarian of al-‘Aziz, al-Muhallabi, 
the author of a geographical work composed for al- 
‘Aziz, Ibn al-Ma’min al-Bataihi, son of the vizier, 
an important source of al-Makrizi, the adi al- 
Rashid b. al-Zubayr, author of the K. al- Dhakhair 
wa ’l-tukaf, Ibn al-Sayrafi, al-Kurti, who composed 
his history in the reign of the last Fatimid caliph, 
etc. [¢q.v.]. 

The Fatimid period, as G. Wiet has also said, is 
“une des plus passionantes de l’histoire de l’Egypte 
musulmane”. The dynasty, born of an original 
ideological movement within Shi‘ism which developed 
to a degree hitherto unknown and aroused extra- 
ordinary devotion for the triumph of the cause, 
established itself by force of arms in North Africa 
and formed a powerful empire in Egypt. To them were 
turned the eyes and aspirations of the Isma‘ilis 
throughout the Muslim world and their sympathizers. 
The history of this dynasty dominates the history 
of the Mediterranean Near East for two centuries. 
Having suffered from the prejudices and hostility of 
the Sunnis, it has not always been described by 
Sunni writers with understanding; but for some years 
now it had enjoyed a renewal of interest. 

The Fatimid dynasty had periods of greatness, 
thanks to its administrative and financial organiza- 
tion, its economic development, the flourishing in- 
tellectual and artistic activity, the pomp of court 
and palace, which was, as William of Tyre testifies, 
maintained up to the end, the ceremonial and osten- 
tatious feasts, which immediately provoke comparison 
with Constantinople and far surpass what had pre- 
viously been known at Baghdad. But it suffered also 
periods of misery and famine, bloody struggles 
between military factions, and a disastrous end, 
among the intrigues of rival viziers appealing for the 
intervention of foreign powers. Its history is full of 
contrasts. Both its greatness and its decadence offer 
attractive material to the historian and confer upon 
the dynasty a niche of its own in history. 

Bibliography: To the Arab historians who 
are listed by M. ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan in his Misr al- 
tslamiyya, Cairo 1931, 34 ff. and by Hasan Ibrahim 

Hasan add: Ibn Zafir, Ms. Br. Mus. Or. 3685, ff. 

41 £.; Ibn al-Dawadari, Die Chronik des Ibn ad- 

Dawddari, Sechster Teil: Der Bericht . über die 

Fatimiden, ed. Salah ad-Din al-Munagégid, Cairo 

1961 (Deutsches Arch. Inst. Kairo, Quellen zur 

Gesch. des isl. Aegyptens 1f.}, reviewed by B. 

Lewis in BSOAS, xxvi (1963), 429-31. For Sibt Ibn 

al-Djawzi, add MS Paris 5866, year 358/969 on- 

wards. Several sources are discussed in the preface 
to Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der Fatimiden-Chalifen and in 

C. H. Becker, Beiträge zur Gesch. Aegyptens unter 


fragment of al-Musabbihi. Ci. Cahen, Quelques 

chroniques anciennes relatives aux derniers Fati- 

mides, in Bull, de PIFAO, xxxvii (1937), has 
examined a certain number of sources used by 

Ibn al-Furadt and drawn attention to the value as a 

source of the Shi‘i Ibn Abi Tayyi?. For North 

Africa, the chronicle of Abi Zakariyy4? is now 

accessible in a new French translation by R. Le 

Tourneau and R. Idris, in Revue Africaine, 1960-2, 

On Fatimid coins, besides the standard coin 

catalogues and numismatic handbooks, see: 

H. Sauvaire, Matériaux pour servir à Uhist. de la 

numismatique ..., in JA, xv (1880), xix (1882); 

J. Farrugia de Candia, Monnaies fatimites du 

Musée du Bardo, in RT, xxvii-xxviii (1936) and 

xxix (1937); M. Troussel, Les monnaies d’or 

musulmanes du Cabinet des Médailles du Musée de 

Constantine, in Rec. des Not. et Mém. de la Soc. 

Arch. de Constantine, lxv (1942); G. C. Miles, 

Fatimid coins in the collection of the Univ. Museum 

Philadelphia and the American Numismatic 

Society, New York, Amer. Num. Soc., lii (1951); 

A. S. Ehrenkreutz, Studies in the Monetary history 

of the Near East in the Middle Ages, in JESHO, 

1959, 1963, 1964; id., Contribution to the monetary 

history of Egypt in the Middle Ages, in BSOAS, xvi 

(1954).—To works mentioned in the course of the 

article add Hodgson, The Order of Assassins, The 

Hague 1955; S. M. Stern, Three petitions of the 

Fatimid period, in Oriens, 1962, 172-209 and A Fati- 

mid decree of the year 524/1130, in BSOAS, 1960, 

439 ff.; A. Grohmann and P, Labib, Ein Fatimiden- 

erlass vom Jahre 415 AH (1024 AD), in RSO, 

1957, 641 ff.; G. Levi Della Vida, A marriage 

contract on parchment from Fatimite Egypt, in Eretz- 

Israel, xii (1963).—For a general survey of the 

history of the Fatimids, besides the works of S. 

Lane-Poole, A history of Egypt in the Middle Ages?, 

London 1914, and The Mohammedan dynasties, 

London 1894, of Wiistenfeld, and of De Lacy 

O’Leary, A short history of the Fatimid Khalifate, 

London 1923, see G. Wiet, Précis de Vhistoire de 

VEgypte and Histoire de la Nation égyptienne, 

L’ Egypte arabe, cited above. 

(M. CANARD) 

FATIMID ART. The political history of the 
Fatimids forms an indispensable background to an 
understanding of the development of their art. It 
allows us to distinguish two successive periods in it: 
one Ifrikiyan period, which extends from 308/908, 
the date of the installation of the Mahdi in Kayrawan 
and of the foundation of al-Mahdiyya, until 362/973, 
which saw the departure of al-Mu‘izz and the 
establishment of Cairo as the city of the Caliphs; then 
an Egyptian period, which lasts from 362/973 up to 
the collapse of the Caliphate in 567/1171. To this 
division in time a geographical division must be 
added. The art which the Fatimids transplanted 
into Egypt continued to flourish in eastern ‘Barbary’, 
thanks to the Zirids and the Hammadids, vassals of 
Cairo, and it extended its influence over both 
Muslim and Norman Sicily. 

Al-Mahdiyya, the city of the Mahdi on the 
Tunisian coast, preserves, apart from the ruins of 
its Fatimid fortifications, a mosque and traces of the 
palace of al-Ka?im. The mosque, very much altered, 
has a porch projecting in front whose central bay 
is framed on either side by two storeys of niches. 
This motif, which reminds us of Roman triumphal 
arches, was to pass into the Fatimid style of 
Egypt. The palace of al-Kaim (322-34/934-46) 
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his father, still keeps its beautifully constructed 
walls, with an entrance jutting out from the fagade, 
and a hall of state whose floor is covered with a 
stone mosaic, the last North African use of this 
kind of pavement. A palace of Sabra Mansiriyya 
at the gates of Kayrawan seems to date from the 
time of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mansiir (334-41/ 
946-53). Here we see a large hall, a kind of ante-room 
from which, side by side, open three deep rooms, the 
central one of which, having no front wall, appears 
in the shape of an īwān. A similar arrangement 
relates this palace of Sabra, which is presumed 
Fatimid, to the Țūlūnid houses of Fustat. It reveals 
connexions between Egypt and Ifrikiya prior to 
the departure of the Caliph al-Mu‘izz. 

Even before this departure took place, the Fatimid 
general, al-Djawhar, had undertaken the con- 
struction in Cairo of the mosque of al-Azhar, which 
was to be considerably enlarged later on and to 
become the Muslim university which we know to-day. 
The original sanctuary shows by its plan and deco- 
rations the survival of the Tilinid tradition; but 
the influence of Ifrikiya, whence the new masters of 
the country came, is also to be found, The five 
transversal aisles which make up the hall of prayer, 
as in the mosque of Ibn Țūlūn, are interrupted in the 
middle by a perpendicular aisle which is wider, 
bordered with columns joined in pairs and having a 
cupola at each end, probably influenced by the 
Great Mosque of Kayrawan. 

The mosque of al-Hakim (384-94/990-1003) com- 
bines in the same way elements imported from 
Ifrikiya and elements preserved from Tiulinid 
architecture. The porch, projecting from the front 
of the building and covered by a vault giving 
entrance to the vast court-yard, seems Ifrikiyan, 
inspired by the mosque of Mahdiyya. The influence 
of the mosque of Ibn Țūlūn shows itself in the hall 
of prayer with its five transversal aisles, whose 
arcs brisés rest on brick pillars cantoned with small 
false columns. The two minarets which rise at the 
front angles of the mosque have a cylindrical core 
enveloped in a solid mass of square design. Like 
that of the porch, the ornamentation of these towers 
in very low relief employing geometrical and vegetal 
designs marks a decisive step in the elaboration of 
Muslim decorative art. One hundred and twenty- 
two years later than the mosque of al-Hakim, the 
little al-Akmar mosque (§19/1125) is worth notice 
also for the ornamentation on its façade. The 
entrance in the projecting forepart of the building 
is ornamented with a great high-relief flanked by 
two storeys of niches. 

The mosque of al-Salih Tala?i‘ is the latest in date 
of the Fatimid mosques (555/1160). Built above 
shops, its fagade is made up of two projecting fore- 
parts joined by a portico. The sanctuary has three 
transversal aisles, the central passage which leads 
up to the mihrāb being distinguished only by a 
wider separation of the pillars. 

Apart from these mosques, the Fatimid period 
saw the construction of a great number of mauso- 
leums such as those of al-Dja‘fari, Sayyida ‘Atika, 
al-Hasawati and Shaykh Yinus. They consist tradi- 
tionally of a square chamber with a cupola. This 
cupola is supported by squinches at the four corners. 
In the 6th/r2th century these squinches multiplied 
and were superimposed upon each other, producing 
corbels of mukarnas (= stalactites), whose original 
model seems likely to have come from Persia. 

A tomb constitutes at any rate the essential 
element of the mashhad of al-Djuyishi, built in 478/ 
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1085 on the Mukattam Hill by the wazir Badr al- 
DjamAli to hold his sepulchre. This building consists 
of four parts: a front portion, surmounted by the 
minaret, where the door is situated; a middle portion 
with a court flanked by two chambers with wagons- 
vaulted roofs; at the back there is a sanctuary of 
three aisles covered with herring-bone vaulting and 
a great cupola in front of the mirdb; finally there 
is the chamber of the tomb itself which is joined 
laterally to the sanctuary. Certain peculiarities may 
be observed in this monument which were to per- 
petuate themselves in Egyptian art: the minaret 
formed of three towers one on top of the other, two 
square in design and one octagonal which surmounts 
a cornice of mukarnas and is capped by a dome, a 
possible prototype of the future minarets of Cairo. 
Equally worth noticing is the importance given to 
the cupola in the sanctuary, the sharp-angled profile 
of this cupola, and the outline analogous with the 
so-called “Persian” arches whose two vertical sides 
are bent to form a right-angle at the summit. 

Between 480/1087 and 484/1091, the same all- 
powerful waziy, Badr al-Djamali, gave Cairo a new 
city wall. Armenian by birth and surrounding 
himself with Armenian troops, he brought from his 
country architects to whom the Fatimid capital owes 
three of its most beautiful buildings, the three gates 
called Bab Zuwayla, Bab al-Nasr and Bab al-Futih. 
Construction and ornamentation, the magnificence 
of the walls, the outline of the vaults and semi- 
circular arches, everything in these majestic entrances 
to the city springs from Hellenistic tradition. 

Whereas the palaces known from manuscripts to 
have been built by Fatimid Caliphs in the centre of 
Cairo have disappeared, those of the Kal‘a of the 
Bani Hammad preserve, perhaps, the record of their 
civil foundations. This Berber capital was built 
among the mountains of eastern Algeria at the 
beginning of the s5th/11th century, but it profited 
greatly by the ruin of Kayrawan, victim of the 
invasion of the Bani Hilal, and at the end of this 
same century knew a brief period of splendour. A 
mosque whose minaret dominates the vast field of 
ruins, traces of palaces of which two, the keep of 
Kasr al-Manar (the Castle of the Lighthouse) and the 
Dar al-Bahr (the Palace of the Lake), were excavated 
in 1908 and a third is now being excavated, give us 
knowledge of this North African architecture 
nourished by oriental influences, inspired not only 
by Egypt but also by ‘Irak and Persia. It suffices 
to remember the long niches which decorate the 
front of the minaret and those of the palaces, a theme 
deeply imprinted in the architecture of the Sasanids, 
the mirror of water in the court-yard of Dar al-Bahr, 
the inlaid ceramic work paving and lining the great 
halls where faience with metallic reflections is used, 
and finally the mukarnas (stalactites), proved to be 
an Iranian invention, whose first use in the Islamic 
west is to be found at the Kal‘a. 

The excavations of the Kal‘a have filled an 
important gap in our knowledge. Bougie, to which 
the Bani Hammad moved at the beginning of the 
6th/rz2th century, does not provide a similar store of 
riches. Only some parts of the city wall and the great 
stone arch, which formed the entry to the harbour 
and its boats, have survived out of the buildings of 
the second Hammadid capital. 

Nevertheless we are inclined to regard Bougie as 
an important step on the road taken by Fatimid art 
in its penetration of Sicily; many indications 
authorize this belief. It was from Bougie undoubt- 
edly as well as from al-Mahdiyya, refuge of the last 
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Zirids, or from the Tunis of the Bani Khur4s4n, 
rather than from Cairo, that Palermo received the 
ground-plan of the pavilions on its outskirts. The 
Hammiadid palaces help us to understand better the 
Ziza and Cuba of the Norman kings. 

Within the Maghrib and as far as Andalusia, there 
is no place that has not to some extent been in- 
fluenced by Fatimid art. To this distant influence can 
be attributed the adoption by the Islamic west of 
mukarnas (stalactites) and inlays of enamelled clay 
in the Almohad period. 

The propagation of these art forms can be explained 
by the journeys of artisans (the ruin of the cities of 
eastern ‘Barbary’ following on the invasion of the 
nomad Arabs must have provoked numerous 
departures among them) and also by the export of 
objets d'art from one place to another. 

Fatimid Egypt produced indeed a remarkable 
amount of activity in the decorative arts and an 
amazing development of luxury. The opulence of 
the Caliphs and the high functionaries is vouched 
for by Arab authors such as al-Makrizi who describes 
the treasure of the Caliph al-Mustansir, or Ibn 
Muyassar enumerating the riches of the wazir al- 
Afdal, son of Badr al-DjamAli. The artistic creations 
of the Fatimid epoch above all in Egypt but some- 
times also in Spain (the kinship between the works 
of the two countries leaves us sometimes in doubt 
of their origin) are the glory of European museums 
and church treasures. 

In the 11th and 12th centuries techniques con- 
cerned with bronze, faience, glass and cut crystal, 
jewels and textiles were the most flourishing and 
show an extremely refined artistic taste. The same 
decorative elements were used as in monumental 
sculpture: lettering, interlacing, either star-shaped 
and geometrical or based on plant and occasionally 
animal motifs. Indeed, notwithstanding strict ortho- 
doxy, there were many representations of living 
creatures both human and animal. Such in the Cairo 
Museum are the friezes in carved wood from a 
Fatimid palace displaying musicians, dancers and 
hunters, or the ewers and fountain motifs in bronze 
of which the most celebrated is the griffin in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, or the gilded faiences with 
representations of persons, or the brocades decorated 
with animals confronting each other. The freedom 
of the Shi masters with regard to the sunna un- 
doubtedly explains the attitude of the artisans in the 
matter of iconography, but certainly another factor 
was the personality of these artisans and the traditions 
which they continued. Fatimid art is a cross-roads of 
influences, as will have been made clear by what has 
been said so far. To architectural elements from 
Ifrikiya, to the Țūlūnid and Mesopotamian heritage, 
to the Syrian contribution which shows itself in 
military construction, is added, above all in ornamen- 
tation and the decorative arts, the legacy of Persia 
which the common faith united with the masters of 
Egypt, and, no less important, the Hellenistic legacy 
handed down by the Copts. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the part played by the Christians of 
Egypt in the formation of the Fatimid style and of 
that which we designate by the rather vague but 
traditional name of arabesque. 
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FATIN, pseudonym of DAWUD, (1229-83/1814- 
67), Turkish biographer and poet, the last of 
the Ottoman tedhkire-writers. He was born in Drama, 
in Western Thrace, the son of the local notable 
Hadjdji Khalid Bey. After spending several years in 
Egypt, where his uncle lived, he returned to Istanbul 
and occupied various minor posts in government 
offices. 

His diwan, published posthumously by his son, 
shows him as a mediocre poet. His main work, the 
Khatimat al-ash‘dr, is the continuation of the 
tedhkire of Safa>i (completed in 1132/1720) and that 
of Salim (completed 1134/1721) and contains the 
biographies of poets from 1135/1722 to his own day. 

Completed in 1269/1852 and printed lithographi- 
cally in Istanbul in 1271/1855, Fatin’s Tedhkire is 
of particular use for the biographies of his own 
contemporaries. 


